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Hotes, 


ESCALLOP-SHELL, 
(See 8, xi, 241.) 

The following mentions of the escallop may be 
sufficiently curious to add to those already printed 
in‘ N. & Q.’ There being observable some little 
confusion between the escallop and the cockle in 
some writers, it may be worth noticing the 
scientific designation as given by Chambers 
(‘ Eacyclopedia,’ 1865, vol. vii. p. 348) with a 
cut :— 

**Pecten, a genus of lamellibranchiate molluscs, com- 
monly referred to the same family with the oyster.” 

** Pecten Jacobseus, a native of the Mediterranean, is 
the scallop-shell which pilgrims were accustomed to 
wear in front of their hats, in token of their having 
visited the shrine of St. James at Compostella. It attains 
a size of about four inches long and five inches broad.” 
This similarity of the oyster to the scallop, and 
their being of the same family, may explain our 
insular oyster grottoes. It seems they are made 
on St. James’s Day; 80 the oyster may simply be 
a substitute for the less common scallop, and the 
grotto be a medimval method of honouring St. 
James, who had been a fisherman on Lake Tiberias 
(Matthew iv. 21), where scallops are still found. 
Wright (‘Palmyra and Zenobis,’ 1895, p. 265) 
gives an interesting instance of a clearly symbolic 
scallop, accompanied by a drawing :— 


temple in a good state of preservation, and the most 
striking object in the temple was an enormous scallop. 
shell in the semicircular recess in the back side oppo- 
site the door......From an inscription we got the date of 
the building, about the middle of the second century 
A.D. 


Having found the scallop on the shores of 
Tiberias, and as a religious symbol in Dap 
Bashan, and Bethlehem, and represented as ured 
in the sacred baptism in Jordan, it is curious to 
notice, in regard to the connexion of the scallop 
with Palestine, that Parkhurst (‘ Lexicon,’ 1823, 
p. 526) renders tzehpheth (2 Chronicles iii, 15) by 
shell, it being the word translated “‘chapiters ” in 
the A.V. If the capitals of the magnificent temple 
built by Solomon at Jerusalem were adorned at 
the corners with scallops, this may have originated 
their symbolic sacred use in the East and aftere 
wards in the West from that time, B.c. 1000. 

I have not noticed an earlier reference in Eng. 
lish literature than that of ‘Piers Ploughman’ 
(temp. Richard II.), as referred to in ‘ Notes on 
Pilgrims’ Signs’ (Archeologia, xxxviii, 131) :— 

‘In the vision of Piers Ploughman a pilgrim is 
introduced on whose cloak were si inai i 
that he had visited that locality med 

Signes of Synay 

And sheiles of Galice 

And many 4 crouche on his cloke. 
Not less conclusive also is the testimony of Erasmus in 
colloquy ‘ Peregrinatio Religionis erga’ when Mene- 
demus asks Ogygiue, ‘What kind of attire ie this that 
thou wearest! Thou art bedizened with semicircular 
shells, art full of images.’ The reply ir, ‘I visited St, 
James of Compostella, and as I came back I visited the 
Virgin beyond the sea, who is very famous among the 
English.’’ 

In the cloister of S. Lanfranco, Pavia (fifteenth 
century), is a large scallop within a wreath, in the 
spandril of an arch. In Santa Croce, Florence, on 
the splendid monument of Carlo Marsuppini 
(fifteenth century), is sculptured in white marble 
a large scallop, on the centre of the sarcophagus, 
Ono the singing gallery of the Duomo, Florence 
(1466), are sculptured thirty scallops, in a row, in 
front. In the marble tabernacle in Santa Croce, 


Florence (1480), are two niches having scallops in 
the roofs, In the design for the splendid monu- 
ment to Pope Julius Il, by Michael Angelo, for 
St. Peter’s (1513), are two niches in front, holding 
angels, and having scallops in their roofs, See this 
drawing, and casta of the last four in the South 
Kensington Museum, and also of the next two, 
At Lubeck is a large monument to the Wigere- 
nick family, 1518, having a central niche with a 
scallop roof. A scallop is in the roof of a niche 
in - pulpit staircase of Siena Duomo, dated 
154 

An interesting article on ‘ Pilgrim in the 
Middle Ayes’ (Penny 1836, p. 228) 
contains this passage :— 


“We entered the city Musmeih [in Bashan], the 
ancient Phona. The most conspicuous rein was a 


“The scallop-shells which the pilgrims wore in the 
front of their hata were properly epeaking peculiar to 
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the Compostella pilgrimage. Fuller, therefore, is not 
correct in assigning the use of this shell to pilgrims 
generally on the ground that ‘it was oft cup and dish 
to them in Palestine.’ Southey’s notes to the ‘ Pilgrims 
to Compostella’ contain an old monkish legend which 
gives the origin of scallop-sbells being worn 4 the 
pilgrims to the shrine of the Spanish saint. opes 
Alexander III. (1159), Gregory IX. (1227), and Clement 
X. (1670) granted a fuculty to the Archbishops of Com- 
postella, that they might excommunicate those who sold 
these shells anywhere except in the city of Santiago, and 
in these documents the reason assigned is that the 
scaliop-shell is the badge of the Apostle Santiago. In 


the church of St. Clement at Rome there is a picture | 


of Sant-Iago, apparently more than 500 years old, which 
is decorated with ecallop-shelle......The cut represents 
one of these shells on which St. Joseph, with a staff of 
palm in bis hand and carrying the Infant Jesus, has 
been worked in bas-relief.” 

It does not appear certain that worthy and 
learned old Fuller is incorrect here. Chambers, 
under “ Pilgrim ” (‘ Encyclopzedia,’ vii. 538), seems 
to support him, for speaking of pilgrims generally 
it remarks :— 

** The costume consisted of a black or grey gabardine, 
girt with a cincture, from which a shell and scrip were 


suspended, a broad hat, ornamented with scallop-shells, 


and a long staff." 

The connexion of the scallop with the sea, and 
Demeter with Sicily, may perhaps partly account 
for Palermo being “ Tne Golden Shell” (Forbes, 
‘Campaign of Garibaldi,’ p. 43). For it was in 
Trivacria that the interview between Baubo and 
Ceres took place, as Ovid mentions in his ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ (by Howard, 1807, bk. v. fab. vii. 
p. 191) 

An ancient dame thence etepp'’d—the goddess saw, 

And brought her (who for water simply crav'd) 

A pleasing draught where roasted grain had boil'd. 
But the Duke of Buckingham gives a commoner 
reason, which hardly seems sufficiently definite 
(‘ Private Diary,’ 1862, vol. iii. p. 287) :— 

* Near Palermo, in the valley called I] Concho d'Oro, 
or the Golden Shell, and so denominated from its beauty, 
ia now to be seen a mansion of Saracenic architecture, 
called ‘ The Zitza,’”’ 

But cf. note by Gray, 8" S, xi. 242. 

Perbaps the latest example of the scallop in Eng- 
lish sculpture is that which adorns the roof of the 
stone niche in which is placed the marble statue 
of Cardinal Newman at Brompton. A. B. G. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6 S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 S, i, 25, 82, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; 
123, 382; ix. 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; 
102; 8 8. i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136. 222, 346, 522; 
iii. 183; iv. 384; v.82, 284, 504; vi. 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii, 63, 203, 443; ix. 263; x. 110, 210; xi. 83.) 

Vol. XLIX. 
Pp. 15-17. H. ©. Robinson. 


Geo. Pryme’s 
* Autob. Recollections,’ 1870. 


P. 25 b. For “* Hawick” read Hewick. 

P. 25 b. John Robinson preached a Sermon for 
Charity Schools, at St. Sepulchre’s, 20 May, 1714, 
on St. Matt. xix. 14, 8vo. Lond., 1714. See 
Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 

P. 30-33. Mary Robinson. Mathias, ‘ Pursuits 
of Literature’; Gifford, ‘ Baviad.’ 

P. 33 a. For “ Wolcott” read Wolcot. 

P. 34 b. For “ Dalbran,” “ Fellcroft,” “ sub- 
dean,” read Walbran, Fallcroft, subdeacon. 


P. 39 a. For ‘* Elton” read Etton. 

P. 45. Tancred Robinson was a friend of W. 

| Derham, ‘ Physico-Theol.,’ 1723, p. 58. 

| BP. 52. Tho. Robinson was a friend of K. White 
(Southey’s ed., i. 41); Roberts’s ‘ Life of Hannah 

More,’ ii. 285, iii. 74; ‘Lives’ of Rowland Hill, 

_Tho. Joner, Pratt, Simeon, Thomason, Venn ; 

| Newton's ‘Letters to Clanie’; Overton’s ‘True 
|Charchmen’; ‘Eclectic Notes.’ His ‘Scripture 
| Characters’ was reprinted by Pickering, 4 vols., 
1837; and his ‘Christian System Unfolded’ was 
in 1830. 

| . 56 b. There are inscriptions to the Robin- 

sons and Montagus in Winchester Cathedral, Yiks. 

Co. Mag., Aug., 1891, p. 249. 

P. 60 a. For ‘‘ Language,” “D. Sinker,” read 

Languages, R. Sinker. The long preface by “Job. 
| Robotham” appears in the English version of 
Comenius’s ‘ Janua,’ from 1640. Cradock’s book 
is 1651, not ‘‘ 1751,” see ‘ D. N. B.,’ xii. 438 a. 

P. 63 b, line 13. For “under” read into. 

P, 92 b, For ‘‘ Stamford” read Stanford. 

P. 121 b. For ‘‘ Prosse” read Prosser. 

P. 133 a. John Rogers preached a University 
Sermon at S. Mary’s, 9 July, 1721, on 1 Cor. 
xi. 19, 8vo. Oxf., 1721. 

P. 137 a. For ‘‘ Londini” read Londinium. 

P. 142 a, 8S. Rogers. ilust. Lond. News, 
22 Dec., 1855, 5 Jan., 1856. 

P. 145 b. The “‘ prolonged tour” could only 
have been from June to October. 

P. 152 a. For “ Belfreys, Yorkshire,” read the 
Belfrey church, York, 

P. 175. Romaine. See the ‘ Lives’ of Hervey, 
Rowland Hill, Lady Huntingdon, Tho. Jones, 
©, Neale, Pratt, Veno, S. Walker, C. Winter, 
Daniel Wileon ; ‘Life and Works of Toplady’; 
Newton’s ‘ Letters to Clunie’; Overton’s ‘True 
Churchmen.’ 

P. 204. Sir G. Rooke. See English Historical 
Review, Jan., 1892, pp. 111-114. 

P. 221, bis. For ‘* Haworth” read Naworth. 

P. 251. Alex. Ross. See Bp. Wilkins, ‘New 
World,’ 1684, part ii. pref. and passim ; Addison, 
* Works,’ 1726, i. 236, 
| P. 252. For “ Hobbs,” “ Hervey,” “ Raleigh,” 
read Hobbes, Harvey, Ralegh. 

P. 266 a. Whitgift is not ‘‘ near Beverley.” 

P. 2798. Tho. Ross. See 
| 1707, 31 ; Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ 1707, 122, 
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Pp. 300-1. Sir John Rotherham’s name appears 

as Rotheram. 
. 332 b. For “Tangiers” read Tangier, as on 

pp. 400, 414, 482. 

P, 335. A, B. Rowan was a frequent contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’; see §, ix. 455. 

P. 342 b. N. Rowe. See Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
1727, i. 79, 132. 

P. 347 b. For “ Hawker” read Hawsker. 

P. 350. D. Rowlands. See ‘ Life of T. Jones,’ 
1851, p. 7; Ryle, ‘ Christian Leaders.’ 

P. 371 a, line 11. For “ Rede me not” read 


Rede me and be not wroth, 
P. 376. Royston. See Bp. Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
pp. 60, 82. 


P. 383, Edward Rudge, alderman and merchant 
of London, bought the estate at Evesham in 1664. 
May’s ‘ Hist. of Evesham,’ 1845, 151, 287, &o. ; 
‘ Visitation of London,’ 1633-5, Harl. Soc., ii. 

P. 404. Bp. Randle was a friend of Thomson the 
poet, see ‘ Life’ prefixed to his ‘ Poems,’ 1768. 

P. 423. Wm. Rushworth. See Tillotson’s 
* Works,’ ed. 8, 1720, preface. 

P, 424. Alex. Russel. See Jllust. Lond. News, 
10 March, 1860, p. 241. 

P, 426 b. For ‘* Quakeristica” read Quakeriana, 

Pp. 440, 488-9. The statements about the 
Rassells of Birmingham do not agree. 

P. 457 b. “To summarily dismiss” 

P. 465. J. F. Russell communicated reminis- 
cences to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5'®S, xi. 465-6 ; 6S. i. 92, 

P. 473 b. “ P. P.” does not mean ‘‘ the clerk of 
the parish,” 

P. 485 a. S. Johnson dedicated his ‘ Remarks 
upon Dr, Sherlock’s Book,’ written 1683, printed 
1689, to “‘ Wriothesly Lord Russel,” 7. v. 

W. C. B. 

Newyivs’s Kyowtepce or 
—lIn the Harley MS. of the ‘ Historia Brittonum ’ 
(No. 3859, eleventh century) we may read (cap. 
Iziii., ed. Mommeen, p. 206, ll. 30-35) :— 

Eanfied filia illius Edguini? duodecimo die post 
pentecoaten baptismum accepit cum uniuersis hominibus 
suis de uiris et mulieribus cum ea, Ladguin /MS. has 
-gum] uero in sequenti pascha baptismum suscepii et 

uodecim millia hominum baptizati sunt cum eo.” 
These lines present a strange travesty of statements 
made in the ‘ Saxon Chronicle’ respecting the same 
events. In the Peterborough copy of the chronicle, 
which is the second of the two texts revised by 
Mr. Plummer, we find (p. 25) :— 

“ap. 626—Paulinus gefullade bis [sc, Eadwines 
dohter on Pentecosten twelfa eum and ee cining binnan 
- xii. monad was gefullod on Eastrum mid eallum his 
dugo®Se......4 D. 627.—Her wes Eadwine cyning gefullod 
fram Pauline.” 

It is not clear how “on Pentecosten twelfa sum ” 
(=at P., along with twelve others) could have 
been misinterpreted by “duodecimo die post 
P.”; but the & in “binnan . xii . monad” 


(=within twelve months) has certainly been re- 
garded as the initial letter of the word bi/send, and 
** yii mona’ ” bas been rendered as though it were 
the equivalent of a supposititious xii. manna p., 
that is, “duodecim millia hominum.” 

The Peterborough copy of the chronicle (MS. E, 
twelfth century, Bod]., Laud, No. 636) bas much 
in common with the Worcester copy (MS. D, 
eleventh century, Cott., Tiber. B. iv.), and em- 
bodies a considerable number of Northumbrian 
annals, some of which, like that quoted above, are 
now preserved in the Peterborough copy alone, 
because the Worcester copy is much mutilated 
from A.D. 261 to a.p. 693. A. ANSCOMBE. 

28, Carlingford Road, Tottenham, 


County Councit Enctise.—Oa 8 March the 
County Council for Worcestershire made some 
“ byelaws.” * One of these, according to the printed 
copy, probibits the committing of certain offences 
“ within view or hearing of any street.” To attri- 
bute “hearing” to a street is a piece of rhetoric 
that one does not expect to find in a legal docu- 
ment. W. C. B. 


Survivine Members or THE First Victorian 
Hovst or Commons.—By way of supplement to 
Mr. Rossiys’s list of surviving pre- Victorian 
M.P.s (8" S, xi. 465) may be given the survivors 
of those who formed the first House of Commons 
called by the Queen on 11 Sept., 1837. I have 
appended their full parliamentary honours, 

The Earl of Mansfield (Viscount Stormont), 
Aldborough 1830-1, Norwich 1832-7, Perthshire 
1837-40. 

The Earl of Tankerville (Lord Ossulston), North 
Northumberland, 1832-59. 

W. E. Gladstone, Newark 1832-46, Oxford 
University 1847-65, South Lancashire 1865-8, 
Greenwich 1868-80, Midlothian 1880-96. 

Col. William Pinney, Lyme Regis 1832-42, 
East Somerset 1847-52, Lyme Regis 1852-65. 

C. P. Villiers, Wolverhampton since 1835. 

J. T. Leader (if still living), Bridgwater 1835-7, 
Westminster 1837-47. 

Earl FitzWilliam (Viscount Milton), Malion, 
January to July, 1837, 1837-41, and 1846-7, co. 
Wicklow 1847-58. 

Sir T. D. Acland, West Somerset 1837-47, 
North Devon 1865-85, Wellington Division 
1885-6. 

Mr. Roszsrns is in error in styling this last a 
pre-Victorian member. He did not enter Parlia- 
ment before the first Parliament of the Queen. 

The only differences between the foregoing list 
and that of pre-Victorian M.P.s are the omission 
of the names of the Earl of Mexborough and the 
Duke of Northumberland, neither of whom sat in 


[* One of the things for which the London County 
Council has to be thanked is the substitution of by-law 
for bye-law in the regulations of open epaces, 
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the Parliament of 1837-41 (though both were again 
returned at « later stage), and the addition of Sir 
T. D. Acland. W. D. 


‘A Hep to Discourse.’ (See 8” S. xi. 300, 
s.v. ‘Alfred John King.’)—The fall title of this 
book is: ‘‘ A Helpe to Discourse ; or, Mivcellany 
of Merriment, consisting of Wittie Questions and 
Answers, as also Epigrams, Epitaphs, Riddles, and 
Jests, with the Countryman’s Counsellor. London 
1619, 12m0.” At least fourteen 
editions were published within twenty years, several 
of which are in the British Museum. Another 
work of a similar character, and evidently sug- 
gested by the former, is entitled: “ A New Help 
to Discourse, &c. London, 1684.” The latter was 
written by William Winstanley, and passed through 
several editions, the fifth having been published in 
1702. Gaston DE Beryeval. 

Philadelphia, 


“Hion Firesnire.”—Carlyle is the subject of 
Fraser's ‘Gallery of Literary Characters,’ No. 
xxxvii. (Fraser's Magazine, vol. vii., June, 1833). 
In the course of bis delineation and estimate the 
writer says, “ He is an honourable and worthy map, 
and talks the most unquestionable High Fifesbire.” 
It is worthy of remark that the Ecclefechan pro- 
vincialisms, some of which Oarlyle retained through 
life, are in many respects as like High Dutch as 
High Fifeshire—that is, if High Fifeshire means 
the Scottish tongue as spoken in the county of 
Fife in the nineteenth century. No doubt Car- 
lyle was for a time a wrathful assistant teacher in 
Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, but his brief sojourn there 
would not give him the idioms and the accent of 
the district. Altogether, “‘ High Fifeshire,” on 
the only feasible interpretation the phrase will 
bear, is wrong in point of fact, while as a jest it is 
tame and ineffectnal. Tromas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Paratiet Passace.— 
Quippe his crescunt patrimonia fabri: 
Sed crescunt quocunque modo, majoreque fiunt 
Incude assidua semperque ardente camino, 
Juvenal, ‘ Sat.’ xiv. 116. 
Your tippanizing, scant o’ grace, 
Quoth she, gare me gang duddy ; 
Our nibour Pate sin bresk o’ day's 
Been thumpin’ at his studdy. 
Allan Ramsay, ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.’ 
A. G. Reip. 


Auchterarder, 


“ Marniace Lises.”—This expression popularly 
means the marriage certificate, I believe, though I | 
do not find it among a number of other “lines” in 
Dr. Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable.’ I have been | 
told that after the marriage a man was about to. 


take the certificate, but the clergyman took it from | 


him, observing that it belonged to his wife, and he 


then handed it to ber. Is this likely to be a fact ? 
There can be no value now in such a certificate, 
except the 3s. 7d. it costs to procure avother copy ; 
but formerly it was not so easy, I have bad per- 
sonal experience of the way in which women pre- 
serve the certificate given them on their marriage, 
as if it was the only one obtainable. In one case 
a certificate was produced to me, for use in court, 
where the woman had cut out the description of her 
father (“labourer”), and she was unable to under- 
stand that she had thus made it worthless, She was 
much annoyed at its having to be seen that she 
was of such humble origin! Ratra THomas. 


**Betty-Can.”—In the South Wales Daily 
News recently the word ‘‘belly-can,” which bas 
not found its way into the ‘N, E. D.,’ appeared. 
The word and the article which it represents are 
the creation of the numerous attempts made to 
evade the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. It is said 
that the vessel, which is made of tin in the shape 
of a crescent or semicircle, was invented by a 
Dowlais publican, who used to fill it with beer 
and carry it under his clothes, and thus convey it 
past the police to the houses of his customers, 
making numerous journeys during the day. This 
went on fora long time, and the word came into 
very general use; but both word and article are 
now practically unknown, although the police 
found one in active use at Abercynon a fortnight 
ago. D. M. R. 


‘Mr. Gray anv nis Neionpovrs,’—This is 
the title of a clever and amusing book, dealing 
with the High Church revival, and containing 
also a pathetic love story, published in 1876. The 
author's nom de guerre on the title-page was 
**Peter Pyper, barrister-at-law.” I have won- 
dered who the writer might be, and have often 
been asked the question, and once was accused of 
writing it myself. I find, however, from recent 
book catalogues, that the author was the late Rev. 
T. W. Mossman, of Great Torrington, near 
Wragby, in Lincolnshire. Mr. Mossman was 
one of the founders of a society in the Church of 
England called “ The Order of Corporate Reunion,” 
and just before his death became a Catholic. 

Georce Ayovs. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Barton on tHe Heata.—This village, called 
Barton Heath in the Indaction to ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ is the subject of the following notice : 

Sale of a Jacobean Mansion.— At the Auction Mart, 
wom afternoon, the Barton House estate, South 

Warwickshire, comprising an original Jacobean mansion, 

built by Inigo Jones in the year 1615 for Sir James 
Overbury, with its estate of about 750 acres, was sold...... 
for 27,000/., including the valuable timber.”’— Times, 
10 June. 

The purchaser of the manor of Barton in the 
seventeenth century was, not Sir James, but 


| 
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Walter Overbury, a younger brother of Sir Thomas, 
who, it will be remembered, was poisoned in the 
Tower in 1613. There appears to be also an error 
jn the year of sale, as Wm, Bury the younger, 
Exq., levied a fine of the manor in 1621, and the 
Overburys could not have been in possession before 
that time. It may be added that it was in this 
parish that Edmond Lambert, the uncle of Shake- 
speare, resided. Wa. 


New Worps.—Mr. Sclater proposes to intro. 
duce three new terms into the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals : “ Topopolitan,”’ 
to designate natural groups of limited geographical 
range (in contradiction to ‘‘ cosmopolitan”) ; 
‘*Topomorpb,” a group of animals limited to a 
particular district and characteristic of it ; ‘‘ Lipo- 
morpb,” a group which characterizes a particular 
district by its absence from it. The claims of 
these words to introduction are set forth in the 
June number of the Geographical Journal (vol. ix. 
p. 673). KILuicRew, 


Queen Henrietta Mania.—Bourdaloue, the 
great French preacher, bad Queen Henrietta Maria 
in his congregation one Whitsuntide, and addressed 
his sermon to her, beginning “ Madame,” and 
ending with a fine panegyric upon her, which is 
described in the table of contents as “ compliment 
& la reine d’Angleterre” (‘ Euvres de Bourdaloue,’ 
Versailles, 1812, x. 319, 320). Neither date nor 
place is given. Ww. C. B. 


Wa ter Parer’s Avrocraps.—In answer to 
a request that he would write a favourite sentiment 
from his own writings for a collection of auto- 
graphs, Mr. Pater wrote the following :—‘‘ ‘ And 
we too desire not a fair one, but the fairest of all. 
Unless we find him, we shall think we have 
failed.’ The words are from Lucian, See ‘ Marius,’ 
p. 179, first edition.” The date is 28 Oct., 1888. 

Cuarves Hiatt. 


“Or att toves.”—Some one said lately in 
‘N. & Q.’ that this was a pretty expression. I 
can find neither who it was nor when it was, 
which is scarcely to be wondered at, as at least 
half the articles in ‘N. & Q.’ contain matter not 
hinted at in the heading. At any rate, some con- 
tributor may be glad to have an early example of 
it (Telemachus is speaking) :— 

— and yet the periods 
Of these designes, lye in the knees of Gods. 
Of all Loues then, Eumseur, make quicke way 
To wise Penelope, and to her say, 
My safe returne from Pylos, and alone 
Return thou hither, hauing made it knowne, 
Chapman’s Homer's ‘ Odysses,’ 1616, p. 247. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sir Hewry Bepinorietp.—In the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. iv. p. 113, Sir Henry 


Bedingfield, Queen Elizabeth’s gaoler, is said to 
have been born “about 1509,” the writer—Mr; 
T. A. Archer—no doubt relying on the Beding- 
field pedigree in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. vi. 
p. 179, where Sir Henry is stated to have been 
“aged forty-four, anno 1553.” But an entry by 
a sixteenth century hand in the calendar at the 
beginning of a Missal now in the British Museum 
(MS. Harley 3866, f. 7) says that he was born io 
1511, about 8 Sept. :— 

“Natus erat Magister Henricus Bedyngffeld filius et 
heres Edmundi et Gracie vxoria sue hoc tempore anni 
[sc. September] circa festum Natiuitatis sancte Marie 
anno domini M'™° quingentesimo yndecimo,” 

This calendar contains other entries relating to 
the Bedingfield family, in various hands of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, viz. :— 

1.15 Mar.—“ Memorandum quod 15° die mensis 

Marcii anno Domini 1538 circa horam nonam ante 
meridiem Obiit Thomas Bedyngfeld miles/ Cuius anime 
propicietur Deus./ littera Dominicalis E."’ 
This again differs from Blomefield, loc. cit., where 
Sir Thomas is said to have been buried on 
13 March, 1538 (doubtless meant for 1539 accord- 
ing to modern reckoning). 

2. 19 Oct.—“ Obitus Edmundi Bedyngfeld militis qui 

obiit in anno domini M® CCCC® nonogesimo sexto littera 
dominicalis A.” 
This supplements the information given by Blome- 
field, that Sir Edmund’s will was dated 12 Oct., 
1496, and proved 28 January following. But the 
dominical letter given is not that of 1496, but of 
1497. 

3. 17 Nov.—‘ Profeacio domine m’re Bedyngfeld 
t Margaret, widow of Sir Edmund] apud Elyens’ anno 

omini CCCC° nonogesimo nono,” 

4.—At the foot of f. 8 ‘ei domini 
Millesimo CCCC® LXXX*. XXVIII° die Nouembris 
Natus est Thomas Bedyngfeld filius et heres Edmundi 
Bedyngfeld militis valentissimi. Littera dominicali A.” 
For the death of this Thomas, in 1539, see note (1) 
above ; Blomefield does not say when he was born. 
. A. Herperr. 


Pre-Rerormation Uses.—Possibly some ac- 
count of the carvings on an ancient font in the 
parish church of S. Peter, West Lynn, Norfolk, 
may interest your readers, as illustrating old 
English uses, and especially as showing the mode 
in which baptism was administered, and the age at 
which confirmation was received in this country 
in pre-Reformation times. 

he font is a perpendicular one, raised on steps 
in the usual way, octagonal, and of svfficient 
capacity to allow of the immersion of an infant ; 
its sides being adorned with carvings representing 
the Seven Sacraments and a Trinita. 
Panel on the east side: Baptism.—Priest in 
surplice with pendant stole in the act of immersing 
an infant head foremost in an octagonal font, 
accompanied by a cleric in surplice with an open 


book, and two other figures—all perfect. 
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First panel on the north side: Confirmation.— 
Bishop in long rochet, or alb, and mitre, anointing 
with bis right hand the head of a baby in long 
clothes held by a male figure, a female figare 
with another baby also in long clothes, and 
ano'ber figure—some parts restored. 

Second panel: Penance.—Priest seated, his 
head being covered with a hood, a male penitent 
kneeling, a female figure, and another figure— 
some parts restored. 

Third panel: Eucharist,—Priest vested in plain 
ample chasuble elevating the Host, altar covered 
with a cloth, whereon is a chalice partly covered 
by its veil, a kneeling figure, and another figure— 
some parts restored. 

West panel: a Trinita.—A crowned seated figure 
represents the Father, who holds a cross, on which is 
a figure of the Redeemer, and over which was a dove 
as symbolizing the Holy Spirit—figures very much 
damaged. 

Next panel on the south side : Orders. —Bishop 
fully vested, standing, holding a pastoral staff in 
his left hand, and with his right hand on his 
breast, a kneeling figure of a priest vested, and two 
ministers with closed books—all fairly perfect. 

Second panel: Marriage.—Priest vested in 
surplice, crossed stole, and cope, in the act of 
joining the hands of the bridegroom and bride, a 
female figure and two male figures—some parts 
restored, 

Third panel: Extreme Unction.—Sick person 
lying on a bed covered with a quilt, priest vested 
in surplice, with pendant stole, minister with an 
open book, a male figure, and a fomale figure—all 
perfect. J. N. W. B, Rosertsoy, 

104, St. George’s Avenue, N. 


Fiction AnTEecepENT To Fact.—In a touching 
account of the loss of the Aden it is told how, 
on 22 June, the shipwrecked passengers, in 
danger of their lives, sang “God save the Queen.” 
The reader of Maupassant may be interested by 
referring to his short story ‘ L’Epave,’ where an 
Englishman and his three daughters, alone with 
a Frenchman on a vessel about to break up, sing 
the same anthem. Maupassant says :— 

** J’eus d’abord envie de rire ; puis je fus saisi pas une 
émotion puissante et bizarre. C’était quelque chose 
de sinistre et de superbe, ce chant de naufragés, de 
condamnés, quelque chose comme une priére, et aussi 
quelque chose de plus grand, de comparable a l'antique 
et sublime ‘ Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant.’"’ 

On first reading this I thought it grotesque in 
extravagance. By the light of subsequent events 
I could not re-read it without emotion. HH. T. 


Hampton Court Guipe-nooxs.—I wish to 
some extent to repeat a query, I asked in the 7” 
8. vi. 248, why the guide-books do not give us 
more information. This was answered in an airy 
manner by Mr. Jottan Marsuate at p. 278, first 


advising me to buy the catalogues (which I am 
sorry to say a circumstance over which I have no 
control has prevented me from doing), and 
next giving me a “slap on the mouth” 
by suggesting that I should have exhausted such 
sources before wasting the space of ‘N. & Q.’ 
From so young a contributor as Mr. JULIAN 
Marsnatt then was I should have overlooked this 
“slap” if I had seen it at the time, bat by some 
mischance I did not. I have only just seen it on 
having again to look up the subject. Now, I can 
forgive anything from any one who, like Mr. 
Marsnatt, is a “‘valaable contributor” to the 
* Oxford English Dictionary’ (see prefatory note to 
part iii.). 

The particular point I now want explained is 
where the artist (Vincent Volpe) copied his 
ships of war from. I find no reference to this in 
Ernest Law’s ‘ Historical Catalogue of the 
Pictures at Hampton Court Palace,’ 1881. The 
revised edition 1887, mentioned by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL is not in the British Museum Catalogue. 
The picture I am referring to is ‘Embarcation of 
Henry VIII. from Dover on 31 May, 1520, 
No, 337, The ships here represented have a foreign 
look, and are quite different from the models of 
English ships in our museums, 

t observe that at last, after many years of fruitless 
suggestions from the public, printed labels are 
now put to the marine models at the South 
Kensington Museum, giving an intelligent account 
of the peculiarities of each model. The South 
Kensington Museum has always been to the front 
with improvements. Mr. Law’s catalogue is most 
useful, but I think he should have repudiated the 
title ‘ Attending the Sick’ to No. 551. Aro all of 
us etill to be treated as children ? 

Again, Is it not time that the reproach of havin; 
painted some of the pictures should be remo 
from the names of the old masters, who never 
could have been guilty of painting the daubs to 
which their names are still attached at Hampton 
Court ? Why should not the custodians be honest— 
they do not want to sell the pictures—and say, 
** Formerly attributed to ——, but not by him; 
probably by ——”? I do not think the name of 
the painter to whom the picture has always been 
attributed should be entirely done away with. 

Tomas, 


“ Tuty.”—Halliwell gives tuly as a “red or 
scarlet colour,” and adds a quotation which ks 
of “tuly silk.” The etymology is easy. It is 
from the Old French tiewlé, which (as Godefroy 
tells us) meant “of the colour of a tile”; adding 
that it also meant a stuff of the same colour. 
Tieulé is the Lat. tegulatus, from tegula, a tile ; 
so that tuly merely means ‘‘tile-coloured,” and 
tiles are red. It thus appears that tuly is a near 
relation of the Tuileries, Wattrer W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 
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rter’s lodge, guard d chambe it,and 


We must request correspondents desiring information 

and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to om direct. 


“ Hansarp”: “Hanse,”"—Modern writers have 
used Hansard in the sense of a member of the 
Hanse ; and the existence of the surname makes it 
evident that the appellation must go back to the 
fourteenth century or so; but no early examples 
(indeed, none before 1833) have come into my 
hands. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the 
gap? Also, Where can I find information as to the 
Old and the New Hanse (in England) in Tador 
a J. A. H. Murray. 


“Hawevsire”: Hawxasrre.”—Is anything 
ce:tainly known about the origin of this appellation, 
given in the end of the seventeenth century to 
street bullies of the time? The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary’ says it is “a slang name, combining the 
equivalent mohawk with Jacobite, another term 
exciting public interest at the time”; but in sup- 
_ of this curious statement no evidence is offered. 

as the word been investigated ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“AS MAD AS A HaTreR.”—We want examples 
of this for the ‘ Dictionary’ before 1837. Has 
anything been made out as to its origin ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 
[See Indexes to ‘N, & Q."} 


“ CaMLa-Lixe.”—This word is given in Jamie- 
son as an Aberdonian word, meaning “sullen, 
surly.” Jamieson quotes a passage in which the 
word occurs : “ I saw a curn o’ camla-like fallows 
(‘ Journal from London,’ p. 8). I find from the 
British Museum Catalogue that the work referred 
to is ‘ Robert Forbes’ Journal of a Journey from 
London to Portsmouth,’ printed in pt. i. of ‘A 
Curious Collection of Scottish Poems,’ a chap- 
book printed at Aberdeen, 1821; press-mark, 
1078, K. 4 (1). The word is also to be found in 
a book called ‘Scots Poems in Buchan Dialect,’ 
— 1785, in the Bodleian Library, press-mark, 
Jouce RR. 190. Any other quotation for camla- 
like would be gratefully received. 
Tae Epiror oF 
Diatecr Dictionary.’ 


Roos, MEERES, AND OTHER Famities.—In 
the parish of Kirton, near Boston, there exists 
& ruin, at present fairly preserved, which has 
never been remarked by any county or local 
historian, probably because, its situation being 
some distance from the village or main road, atten- 
tion was not called thereto. It was evidently the 
entrance to a large walled and moated enclosure, 


wherein dwelt some powerful family. It has a 


many coats of arms. On either side of the external 
arch are two shields, which doubtless bore the 
chief coats of the owners—that on the dexter 
side being the bearings of his race, and on the 
sinister, either his wife’s or some other important 
alliance or quartering. The latter I think are the 
quartered coats of Cromwell and Tattershall, but 
as to the first shield there is some doubt, for 
although the bearings are distinctly those of Roos, 
three water-bougets (no tincture being shown on 
any shield), yet I can find no record of that family 
having at any period either resided or held pro- 
perty in Kirton, whilst the Meereses were a knightly 
family there for several centuries, and they bore 
Gu., a fesse between three water-bougets erm., and 
no other site in the parish is stated to have been 
their seat. Heraldically, of course, the difference 
of the fesse is all important ; but presuming the 


sculptor to have had no knowledge of heraldry, it 


is just possible be may bave accidentally omitted the 
fesse. I should not venture to suggest this, only 
from the fact of finding on some of the internal 
shields arms well known to have been connected 
with those of Meeres, such as Littlebury, Clay- 
mond, &c. Against this theory there is the fact 
of the Meeres arms, correctly drawn with the fesse, 
appearing on one of the internal shields, and the 
pedigree of that family not showing any alliance 
with Cromwell and Tattershall. In the old church 
the arms of Meeres occurred several times anterior 
to 1642, as well as those of numerous others, but 
not those of Roos. Can any one learned in the 
history of the Roos family inform me of their con- 
nexion with Kirton, circa 1450 (the date I venture 
to assign to this building), or of their connexion 
with the Cromwell, Littlebury, Claymond, and 
Meeres families, or throw any light upon the 
original owners of this interesting ruin ? 
C. T. J. Moors. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Witprake.—Who was this? What was bis 
real name? I find: “Cracks of the Day, edited 
by Wildrake : Rudolph Ackermann.” The British 
Museum Catalogue puts the date at 1841, and 
ander the name of ‘‘ George Tattersall” it says 
“See Wildrake pseud.”; but there is no reference 
to Tattersall under Wildrake, who may have been 
merely editor, and Tattersail may have been 
the author. The ‘English Catalogue’ gives the 
date of publication 1843. Tuomas. 


Cuarttow Fairy, co. Mippiesex.—Where 
sball I find a pedigree or some particulars of the 
knightly family of Charlton, several of whom 
represented Middlesex in Parliament in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries? The will of Sir 
Thomas Charlton, of Edelmedon, Middlesex, was 
proved in the P.C.C, in 1465. Where is Edelme- 
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don? Sir Richard Chariton was attainted of high 
treason in 1485 and was seised of tenements in the 
ish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in Cheapside, and 
n the parish of Mary Colechurch, London. He 
appears to have been the last of the family of any 
position. W. D. Pivx. 


Matrimony.”—This word is used in Devon- 
shire to denote a mixture of gin and whisky or 
of gin and rum. Is this use of the word peculiar 
to Devonshire? I have beard “ matrimony ” used 
in Yorkshire for two slices of bread and butter 
with a thio crisp kind of bome-made biscuit placed 
between them. F. C. Biskseck Teray. 


Rosinson or Gwersyit.—Will some corre- 
spondent of ‘N, & Q.’ kindly say if: William 
Robinson, of Gwersylt, Denbighshire (who married 
Jane, daughter of Edward Pryce, of Newtown, co. 
Montgomery, and sister of Sir John Pryce, also of 
Newton, first baronet), whose will is dated 1642, 
and proved 1652, left a daughter Elizabeth, 
married, and to whom? This William was son of 
Nicholas Robinson, Bishop of Bangor, who died 
1584 (who was grandson of Henry Norreys, who 
assumed the name of Robinson), and fifth in descent 
from Sir William Norreys and Anne, sister of Sir 
Owen Tudor. Wa. Jacxsoy Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Nursery Sovc,—What are the words in fall 
of the ditty beginning 
Twenty pounds shall marry me ! 
These were parodied by Macaulay, as applied to 
the creation of peers :— 
What though now opposed I be? 
Twenty Peers shall carry me, 
If twenty won’t, thirty will, 
For I''m his Majesty's bouncing Bill. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Triats OF ANIMALS IN THE MippLE Acgs.—I 
should be glad to know in what works I could find 
a detailed account of the trials of animals which 
occurred in the MiddleAges, James, in ‘Curiosities 
of Law and Lawyers,’ mentions several instance, 
bat very briefly. I should like a description of the 
procedure, &c., at such a trial, J.C. 


[See an article in the Cornhill Magazine for June.] 


Rerereyce Sovent.—In one of Marryat’s old 
novels, the commander of a privateer, a very 
polished gentleman, says to a prisoner, after an 
interesting conversation on things in general, “And 
now, my dear sir, I am afraid I must put an end to 

‘ou.” What is the title of the novel in which this 
ncident is related? Not ‘The Pirate and Three 
Cutters,’ I think. 


Drawixo.—I possess an old water-colour 
drawing of ‘ Purfleet on the Thames.’ It is, I 


believe, very good, and painted, to judge from the 
three figures (one man and two women), in the 
reign of George III. It is a large picture and very 
well possseved, but there is nothing to show the 
artist. Any information will oblige. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster, 


Cocewey Diatxct.—Does the exchange of v 
and w, an important peculiarity of the dialect 
exhibited by Dickens, which has not escaped the 
observation of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but no trace of which is 
to be found in cockney dialect as now exhibited 
by its closest observers, still linger in London or 
elsewhere? Last September a story went round 
the papers in which the landlord of the “ Falstaff 
Inn,” on Gad’s Hill, is reported to have said, “ Vell, 
sir, vether he it that man on the ’ed vid a pewter 

t,” &c. It is true that, as this was during 
Dickens's residence at Gad’s Hill, it is now some 
years ago; bat it is long after the days of Sam 
Weller. In the Spectator of 14 Nov. a story was 
told of a verger, apparently of present times, saying 
of himself and another, “‘ He werges up one side, 
mum, and I werges up the other.” 


Cairo, 


Panis Levy.—Before compulsory removal to 
the workhouse was ordered by Act of Parliament, 
it used to be customary in the village of Ryton, on 
Dunsmoor, Warwickshire, for men out of work who 
were applicants for parish relief to be put, as it 
was called, on the levy. Each man received a 
shilling a day, and, in order to keep up the 
fiction of payment for work done, was compelled 
to walk along the highway, to and fro, for a mile, 
dragging a rather heavy chain somewhat similar to 
that used by timber merchants for the removal of 
trees. I shall be glad to know whether this kind 
of compulsory work by those who were practically 
paupers prevailed in other villages. There were 
probably substitutionary methods of keeping up 
the appearance of payment for work done. What 
Act of Parliament abolished the custom, and gave 
the alternative of workhouse or parish pay to the 
applicants for relief ? ALFRED STARKEY. 

yton Vicarage, Coventry. 


A propos.—Is there any authority for Angli- 
cizing this expression? Not one in a dozen news- 
papers quotes the words in italics. And when it 
does, ‘‘ of” is almost invariably tacked on to them. 
Surely that is quite superfluous, 


Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


ADventTuREs oF THomas Petitow Sours 
Barzary.’—This book, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1740, has been recently republished in 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s “‘ Adventurer Series,” with 


an introduction and notes by Dr. Edward Brown. 
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The editor, in his introduction, admits that 
the original book contains large extracts from 
Windus’s journey to Mequinez, which are incor- 
porated in the narrative without acknowledgment, 
and that 
“ the bite of fine writing, the ponderous periods, and the 
occasional scraps of Latinity beepeak the parson; while 
the padding out of the slim volume with unacknowledged 
extracts from other authors cheek-by-jowl with moral 
reflections smacks of the literary gentlewan ‘ who lodged 
at the thief-catcher's in Lewkner's e and wrote 
against the impiety of Mr. Rowe’s playa’ ” (p. 34), 
but considers that the narrative is authentic, and is 
confirmed in this opinion by Mr. Bridgett-Meakin 
and other residents of Tangier, From internal 
evidence I am inclined to doubt the truth of this 
strange eventful history, which appears to be a 
translation from the French, and should be glad to 
hear what confirmation there is of the story of 
Pellow’s adventures. Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, N,W. 


Dies Vexeris.—Mr, Thiselton Dyer, in his 
‘English Folk-lore’ (p. 242), quotes as a Devon- 
shire proverb :— 

Fridays in the week 
Are never aleck. 
In Chaucer’s ‘ Knighte’s Tale’ this appears as— 
Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-lyke, 

The whole passage is thus given in Prof. Skeat’s 

* Student’s Chaucer ’:— 
In-to a studie he fil sodeynly, 
As doon thise loveres in hir queynte geres, 
Now in the croppe, nor doun in the breres, 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle, 
Right as the Friday, soothly for to telle, 
Now it shyneth, now it reyneth faste, 
Right so can* gery Venus overcaste 
The hertes of bir folk ; right as bir day 
Is gerful, right so chaungeth shef array 
Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-lyke. 

Does this notion survive at all generally ; or is it 
now peculiar to Devonshire ? . ©. B. 


Jonn Surra.—Can any of the contributors to 
*N. & Q.’ say if John Smith, who did an extensive 
business (as a merchant) with the west coast of 
Africa in Liverpool, and whose warehouses were at 
the “ Goree,” Liverpool, came from Virginia, and, 
if so, from what part? He died in 1807. 

Cras. H. Ousey. 

Montreal. 


Hussey Famity.—What was the relationship 
between the Husseys of Bread Street, London, 
and the Lincolnshire Husseys? The London 
Husseys were intermarried with the Gloucester- 
shire Slantere, or Slaters, and their arms, I believe, 
appear over the porch of Slaughter Hall, viz.: 
Erm., three bars gules. The Slaters of Carsing- 
ton, co, Derby, and Lowden, co. Lincoln, were 


* The Aldine edition has “ gan.” 


a branch of the Gloucestershire family, and were 
both related to the Tirwhitts, Foljambes, and 
Thorolds, all of which families were closely con- 
nected with the Lincolnshire Husseys. 

Joun J, Greason SLaTEr. 


Sr. Gites as Patron or Woopmen.—A church 
of St. Giles has a (fifteenth century) font, on a 
panel of which is a figure not yet identified. It is 
kneeling, an axe over shoulder, dog at foot. The 
symbols of St. Giles are understood to be an arrow 
and adoe. It is said by some that St. Giles was 
patron of woodmen. Neither Alban Butler nor 
Baring Gould, however, mentions this, Can any 
reader give an authority for it ? J. 8, J. 


Beglies, 


JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW, 
(8 xi. 501.) 

The excerptum referred to by Mr, Henry 
Harrisse in which the dates connected with the 
voyage of the Matthew are set out occurs between 
entries as to the mayors, sheriffs, &c., of Bristol, 
as follows :— 

“1496, John Drewes [Mayor], Hugh Johnes [Sheriff], 
Thomas Vaughan, John Elyott { Bailiffs). 

“1497. Henry Dale [Mayor], Richard Vaughan 
[Sheriff], John Spencer, William Lane [Bailiffs).” 

The “complete text” of the excerptum, which, 
subject only to a trifling error as to the sheriff and 
bailiff, is correctly given by Mr, Harrisse, was 
published by me last month for the first time. 
Please allow me to give a few specimens of the 
entries in the volume of excerpta in the possession 
of Mr. William George, of Bristol. I propose to 
dispense with the entries as to the mayors, sheriffs, 

“1486[7). This year the Duke of Bedford came into 
Bristowe, where he continued 3 days and then departed 
towards Wales.” 

“1491[2]. This year the 7th of May an Insurrection 
began in Bristowe between the English Mariners and 
the Spaniards being soldiers of the ship called the 
Nicholas of the Tower. And this Insurrection was like 
to have been the death of many men,” 

“ 1507[8]. This yerr on St. Nicholas Eve was a great 
wind and flood, which did much hurt in Bristowe, 
especially in Merchants’ cellars and other places.” 
*©1508[9]. This year was an Insurrection in Temple 
street aguiast the Mayor, through the persuasion of one 
Robert Henlowe, and the Mayor put many of the Rebels 
in Prison,” 

Tbe chronicle contained the curious book-plate of 
Sir Francis Fust, who died in 1769, but it does 
not follow that, as suggested by Mz. Harrisse, 
it was purchased by Sir Francis ; it is not at all 
improbable that it may have come into his 

sion from his wife’s family (the Tookers of Bristol). 
I will now deal with the extraordinary suggestion 


of Mr, Harrisse that the chronicle was ‘‘ fabri- 


+ The Aldine edition has “ hire,” 
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cated, in some form or other, by Chatterton.” Of 
what value, in the absence of any evidence, is 
Mr. Harnrisse’s “impression” that Chatterton 
sold the MS. book to Sir Francis Fast? Can 
Mr. Harrisse produce a particle of evidence to 
prove that Chatterton was ever brought into con- 
tact with, or that he was personally known to, Sir 
Francis Fast, of Hill Court, Gloucestershire? It 
gors without saying that if the chronicle had been 
written by Chatterton it would have been regarded 
as one of the most important productions of his 
pen. Mr, Kerslake, bookseller, of Bristol, who 
was a very intelligent and painstaking antiquary, 
during the time, or a portion of the time, the 
chronicle remained in his possession, had also in 
his possession genuine and unquestioned speci- 
mens of Chatterton’s handwriting; further, the 
evidence of living persons could, if necessary, 
be obtained to prove that, apparently, the chro- 
nicle was in a contemporary, i.¢., sixteenth 
century, style of writing, Mr. Harrisse may 
rest assured that the chronicle, whatever may 
be its merits or demerits, was not a Chat- 
terton forgery. In the circumstances, I have 
no alternative but to relegate Mr. Harrisse’s 
‘‘impression” to a place outside the pale of 
authentic history. The excerptum states that the 
** said ship departed from the port of Bristowe the 
second day of May, and came home again the 6th 
of August next following.” In a letter written by 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo, dated 23 Aug., 1497, we find 
that Joho Cabot “ was three months on the voyage,” 
which is consistent with the dates given in the 
excerptum. The date of the return of the Matthew 
on “the 6th of August ” occurs, so far as I know, 
in no other place. Mr. Harrisse very fairly 
points out that 


“we know that Cabot was back in England 10 Aug., 
1497, but we know it only from the gratuity which 
Henry VII. granted him on that day, and this was made 
known in print not before 1831, when N. Harris Nicolas 
published his ‘ Excerpta Historica.’ ” 


Here, again, Mr. Harrisse unconsciously 
affords proof that Chatterton could have had no 
hand in the formation of the entry in the chronicle; 
the information as to the vessel having been “ three 
months on the voyage” was only made known 
within a quite recent period by the discovery of a 
contemporary letter, and the date of the payment 
of the gratuity to Cabot was not known in Bristol 
at the time the chronicle was written. The 
information as to the gratuity could only have 
been obtained in London, and poor Chatterton, 
whose departure from Bristol for London — he 
never left Bristol until the year 1770—took place 
after the death of Sir Francis Fust, was never in a 
position to pay searchers to examine the original 
rolls in London. And it is extremely doubtful 
whether the rolls were accessible in Chatterton’s 


time. With regard to the date given for Cabot’s place 


landfall, “St, John the Baptist’s day,” that is, 
24 June, 1497, I see no reason why this date 
should not be accepted. Judge Prowse, in ‘A 
History of Newfoundland’ (p. 9), says :— 

“Easterly winds generally prevail in the North 
Atlantic in early May. Given a fair wind, these little 
vessels, with their flat floors and broad lug sails, could 
easily go five to six knots before the wind. Fifty-three 
days out from Bristol to Newfoundland, and forty-two 
days home, would not be a record-breaking passage, even 
for those days." 


Mr. Harnisse refers to “the common belief that 
the text of the above-mentioned excerptum is 
contemporaneous with Cabot’s first voyage,” but 
I should imagine that no person who had the 
slightest knowledge of the history of North 
America would imagine for a moment that the 
entry of the word “ America” in the excerptum was 
contemporaneous. Bat although he is correct in 
saying that Humboldt disclosed, probably for the 
first time, the particulars of the invention of 
the name “ America” in his ‘ Examen Critique,’ 
published in 1834, Mr. Harrisse has omitted to 
call attention to the fact that the name which had 
been previously the designation of South America, 
or of a portion of South America, was applied to the 
whole of the newly found land in Gerard Mercator’s 
map made in 1541, the letters “‘ awe” appearing 
on the northern portion and the letters “Rica” on 
the southern. It is not at all improbable that 
Mercator’s ideas were known in Bristol in or before 
the year 1565. In the course of copying (or in 
editing, if the word be preferred) a chronicle 
which purports to contain entries of important 
events relating to Bristol after the name “ America” 
had become known, the scribe would, properly I 
think, have made an interpolation in an entry, 
supposing an entry in another form to have been 
in existence, for the purpose of elucidation ; as to 
this matter, however, it is obviously clear that the 
question as to the original form of the entry, or 
when the entry was first made, must remain pure 
conjecture in the absence of correct information. 
Having regard to the fact that a contemporary 
writer tells us that the voyage occupied three 
months, I am inclined to think that the criti- 
cism of the dates in the chronicle is due to the fact 
that Mr. Harrisse’s conjectural statement (p. 63 
of his work on the Cabots) to the effect that the 
men on board the little vessel, after the landfall, 

“rested awhile, and devoted some time to refit or repair 
their diminutive craft, as well as to take in wood and 


water, and renew the stock of victuale, which could only 
be done by hunting and salting game on the mainland, 


although unsupported by proof, is still regarded 
by him as a record of fact. 

The following evidence, which can be read in my 
work (‘ Cabot’s Discovery of North America’), does 
not confirm Mr. Hanrrisse’s ideas as to what took 


r landing :— 
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“ He [Cabot] saw no human beings, but he has brought 
here to the king certain snares which had been set to 
catch game, and a needle for making nets; he also 
found some felled trees, by which he judged there were 
inhabitants, and returned to his ship in alarm. He was 
three months on his voyage, and on his return saw two 
islands to starboard, but would not land, time being pre- 
cious, as he was short of provisions.” —Pp. 139-40. 

“*He came at last to mainland, where he planted the 
royal banner, took possession for His ee 
VIL. , made certain marks, and returned.”—P. 148, 

I am of opinion that the provisioning of the 
vessel for a three months’ voyage, supplemented by 
a supply of fish, was a matter not very difficult of 
accomplishment ; those who imagine it to be im- 
probable that the vessel would have been suffi- 
ciently provisioned for a voyage of three months’ 
duration should not forget that there had been 
previous voyages from Bristol in quest of the 
fabled islands which were believed to be in exist- 
ence beyond the sea-horizon of the western waters, 
and that so far back as 1480 (twelve years before 
Columbus sailed on his first expedition) a Bristol 
vessel had cruised in the Atlantic for at least nine 
weeks, “but in consequence of tempests...... 
returned to a port in Ireland for the repose of the 
ship and mariners” (‘Cabot’s Discovery of North 
America,’ pp. 58, 59). G. E, Weare. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


Mr. Harnrisse asks, Where did the author of 
the Fust chronicle find the date of Cabot’s return, 
6 Aug. ? He shows that the Privy Purse entry of 
10 Aug. was only known in 1831, and suggests that 
the MS. was a forgery. If we somewhat alter the 
question we shall see his argument is fallacious, in 
pert, at least. How could a forger about 1760 

ve hit upon this date 6 Aug. which synchronizes 
so accurately with the date of the award, 10 Aug.? 

We must remember that until Rawdon Brown 
discovered Pasqualigo’s letter there was absolutely 
no statement to suggest that the voyage lasted three 
months; so that, although there would be no diffi- 
culty in fixing from Hakluyt on 2 May as a date 
for the start, the probabilities of a forger choosing 
6 Aug. as the date of return, with no data what- 
ever to guide him, are very small indeed. This 
point may be put alittle stronger. Any one reading 
the accounts of Martyr Ramusio, &c., which con- 
fuse the two voyages, would be led to infer a much 
later date than August for the arrival home. 

The date 6 Aug. seems to be an undesigned 
coincidence—it may, of course, be nothing more 
than a coincidence. An authoritative statement 
as to the value of the excerpta as a whole may 
settle the point, though even then there remains 
the possibility, though perhaps not the probability, 
if the chronicle as a whole is a forgery, that this 
particular entry was transferred from genuine 
records now lost. 

The use of the word America (a use which even 
in 1565 would bave been, I venture to think, an 


anachronism as describing “ the new fonde londe 
quhar men goeth a fishing ”), except upon the sup- 
position of its being a late interpolation, tells 
strongly against the genuineness of the chronicle. 
As regards the unreliability of the date given for the 
landfall, 24 June, Mr. Harrisse has by no means 
established his point, nor can his attempt be con- 
sidered sound to limit the sources of information 
open to a Bristol historian (we must assume Toby 
to be a Bristolian) in 1565 to Cabot’s map ata 
time when local tradition must have still been 
strong in Bristol, and even perhaps some of the 
original explorers living. 

The Cabotian student’s interest centres in the 
corroboration the entry, if trae, would give to 
Pasqualigo’s statement that Cabot was “away 
three months on the voyage which is certain,” 
recently questioned by Col. Church. The senti- 
mental general public will, I fancy, true or untrue, 
always cling to the picturesque item, found only 
here and in Barrett, that the first English ship to 
reach the New World was called the Matthew, 

G. R. F. Prowse. 

Bradford. 


Henry Cornisu (8 xi. 447)—A good 
account of him exists in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography "by (its now editor) Mr. Sidney Lee. Is 
it too much to ask of correspondents that, as that 
work is not scarce and is easily accessible, they 
should consult it before sending their queries to 
‘N. & Q.’2? He was buried at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, in which church was baptized, 31 January, 
1704/5, ‘* Williamsa, da. of Henry Cornish, Esq., 
and Katharine.” This Henry was not improbably 
the Sheriff’s son. His will would doubtless show 
the names of his children. Sir Thomas Lane, who 
was Lord Mayor, 1694-95, was his nephew. 
Bishop Burnet (‘Own Times’) remarks of him 
and his fellow Sheriff (Bethell) that “their taking 
the Sacrament, tho’ they were Independents, to 
qualify themselves for office, damaged the anti- 
Court party ” to which they belonged. ane 


Information concerning his ancestry and his 
issue has been already sought through the colamns 
of ‘N. & Q.,,’ but without much success. See 8" S, 
ix. 509; x. 64. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


“THE BLACK WATER,” A PREVALENT BLUNDER 
(8" S. xi. 506).—Black has, among its meta- 
phorical significations, “ doleful,’ baneful,” dis- 
astrous,” “sinister”; and there is nothing strange 
in the fact that its equivalent in several of the 
Indian languages should mean, as it does, “ great,” 
fearful,” terrible,” &c. Thus, in Urdd, kala cor is 
‘a great thief,” kali bald is “a terrible misfortune,’ 
and kélé sitald is “ malignant emall-pox.” Of kal 

pani, likewise, a term familiar to millions of 
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Hindus, the meaning is not the primary one. The 
notion which has been broached, that “ blundering 
Anglo-Indiaps” bave corrupted it from khdrd pant, 
“brackish or bitter water,” and that it is “but one of 
numerous errors which might be cited arising from 
defective scholarebip,” is to be summarily dismissed 
as untenable, Throughout Pandit Kalicaran’s 
Hindi translation of the ‘‘ Indian Penal Code ” of 
1860, kala pant renders “ transportation,” that is to 
say, “ penal transportation.” The expression is, 
however, in more than one respect peculiar, though 
not at all so as to its element kd/d, which suggeste, 
indefinitely, something inspiring dread. Only as 
qualified by kdld, does pani import expanse 
of water,” instead of “ water” simply. Transporta- 
tion being for life, we may suppose that those who 
first underwent it were said to have gone “‘ to the 
black water,” since everything beyond the cir- 
cumstance of their having left India for ever was 
involved in dismal mystery. Kdld pani, it may be 
added, would be a singular phrase for transmarine 
regions,’ a sense of it, as yet unverified, recorded 
by dictionaries. Did any Hindu ever write, 
regarding kald pant, the hike of Wahén ek bard 
nagar hai, ‘‘ There is a great city there” ? 


Marlesford. 


Precise Hour Wantep (8 xi. 508).— 
“Tres horas de mane” = three o'clock in the 
morning, or, Anglicized, the third period. Assum- 
ing that the Roman method of measuring time was 
in use at the date specified, the following particu- 
lars from Cassell’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ will give 
what is wanted :— 

**The Romans divided the day and night each into 
twelve equal parts, called hours; but as it was natural 
day and night which were thus divided, it follows that 
the hours were never of the same length on two succes- 
sive days. Thus the only Roman points of time which 
correspond to our divisions of the day are mid-day and mid- 
night, which are invariable, and to determine the length 
end termination of any hour, it is necessary to calculate 
the length of daylight and darkness on the particular day 
intended, Only at the equinoxes would the hours cor- 
respond to ours, and consist of sixty minutes each,” 

It will be seen that the day and month are 
required in order to give the preciee hour. 

Artaur Mayatt, 


Nine o'clock before noon. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry, 


Locat Areas 1x THE Norta or 1N 
Norman Times xi. 367, 429). 
—Mr. E tis raises a subject of great interest in 
his remarks on the origin of the very oldest peer- 
age in the male line, that of the Nevilles, 

The difficu!ty in bis suggestion is one of dates, 
Robert Fitz Maldred (or fil Meldred as the Fine 
Roll calls bins) must bave been of aye by 17 March 
1227, when he did homage for the lands of his 


brother-in-law, Henry de Neville—Isabella de 
Neville was already his wife. Whether he took 
the name of Neville on that occasion is not very 
clear, A Robert de Nevill was given charge of 
Hen. de Dives’s land twelve years before (‘ Lit. 
Claus.,’ 17 Joh), but he was probably a different 
man, who died in 1229. Anyhow, if Maldred, 
Robert’s father, was son of an Uchtred, he could 
not be son of the Northumbrian earl who was 
murdered in 1016. Surtees (Mr. Extis says) 
gives an Uchtred, son of Cospstric, son of 
Uchtred, as the father of Maldred. I am not 
aware of any evidence for the existence of this 

aternity of Maldred. Cospatric, the son of the 
Tehtred, had a son named Uchtred, for be is given 
in a Whitby charter ex dono Uchtred fil Cospatric, 
and this second Uchtred had a son Torfin, as one of 
the same charters testifies. Torfin’s brother, Eadulf 
Rus, was the utterer of “Short rede good rede slay 
ye the Bishop,” in 1080. Some make Maldred, son 
of Dolphin, a third brother. But, as Mr. 
says, there does not seem any evidence of the name 
of Maldred in the clearly proved descent of Uch- 
tred the earl, in the male line, nor does the name 
occur in the Northumbrian family earlier. 

So Mr. Extis suggests that, as I have long sup- 
posed, Maldred, the ancestor of the Nevilles, was a 
son of Uchtred, the son of Maldred, of the royal 
family of Scotland—that is to say, son of Crynan,the 
progenitor of the Scottish royal race down to 1291. 
Crynan died in 1045. Maldred, bis second son, 
we know married Ealdgyth, daughter of the great 
Earl Uchtred. Cospatric was Maldred’s best-known 
son ; but Cospatric is said to have had a brother 
Uchtred. This Uchtred had a son Cospatric ; at 
least ‘‘ Cospatricius filius Uctred ” signs an inqui- 
sition in a register of Glasgow together with Cos- 
patric and Waltheof, brothers of Dolfin, and so 
first cousins of Cospatric, son of Uchtred, It is 
probable enough that Uchtred, son of Maldred, 
should himself have a son of his father’s name, 
But Maldred the elder, I believe, died about 1016. 
Maldred’s grandson Corpatric, Earl of Dunbar, 
son of his eldest son Cospatric, died in 1139, and 
this man’s son, again of the same name, in 1147. 
So that if Maldred, father of Robert de Neville, 
was a son of Uchtred, son of Maldred fil Crynan, 
his cousin would die in 1139, and his son some 
time after 1227. This seems an unconscionable 
interval between two generations. Z We 

Aston Clinton, 


“ Eve-Rrumes” THE Poems or Surrey 
anp Wyatt (8 §, xi. 161, 253, 294, 357, 413, 
489).—It cannot be denied that our best poets 
scrupulously eschew such rhymes as ‘‘dawn— 
morn,” “ palm—arm,” and in the case of the second 
of these doubtless with good reason. But in the 
former set of words the difference of pronunciation, 
though it certainly exists, is far slighter than in 
the latter. Can any one, for instance, say that the 


ors 


F. 
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r in “ morn ” is pronounced any less faintly than 


the A in “ who” as it is heard in the mouth of | of 


most Southerners? Moreover, is it consistent of 
our poets to be so careful to exclude these par- 
ticular rhymes while they admit all sorts of inferior 
assonances, and some, indeed, which labour under 
a very similar defect? Shakspere does not 
scruple to rhyme ‘‘ come” with “ tomb,” “‘ debt” 
with let,” “doting” with nothing,” besides 
using such false rhymes as ‘‘ voice—juice,” “ guest 
—feast,” “ wrong—young,” “ replenish—blemisb.” 
Wordsworth gives us “hymn” and “ trim,” “home” 
and “comb,” “lamb” and “ am,” and “ folk” and 
“oak,” as well as ‘‘ Erin—steering,” ‘‘ coming— 
omen,” “traly—July,” ‘ echo—cuckoo,” some of 
which fairly make a “layman” shudder. Tenny- 
son, the artist in words, follows suit with “debt— 
forget,” “ limb—him,” “‘ come—numb,” “ rhyming 
—climbing,” ‘‘ time—climb,” not rejecting “‘ guest 
— priest,” ‘* dwells—else,” nor disdaining to tamper 
with accepted pronunciations by forcing “ quay” 
into unequal partnership with ‘‘ day " and “ Lewes” 
with ‘‘ muse.” Shelley is fashionable enough to 
drop the final g, being especially fond of ‘ rain— 
pursuing.” We find, of course, ‘‘ gloom—tomb,” 
and even “whom—womb.” Worse than these 
are ‘‘accept not—reject not,” ‘' clothes—doze,” 
and once ‘ zone—zone,” while “ gone—dawn” is 
every whit as bad as “ morn—dawn,” if, indeed, it 
is not much worse, The immaculate Gray allows 
“tomb—come,” “sublime—climb,” and in one 
place “ cloud—flood,” which is no rhyme at all. 

We see, then, that our best poets often use com- 
binations that cannot be described as eye-rhymes 
or ear-rhymes, but are, in fact, mere approxima- 
tions, more or less close, to real rhymes. The 
avoidance of one particular class of rhymes must 
therefore be considered as complete a convention 
as the poetic lengthening of the final a, ¢. g. in 
Africa, ambrosia, or as pure a pedantry as the 
refusal to admit into verse the prose pronunciation 
of “wiad.” With respect to the other question 
raised, as to lines with many liquids in them, 
Tennyson’s own favourite must not be forgotten,— 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 
©. R. Hayes. 
Uppingham, 


C. C. B, says he referred to no standard of pro- 
nunciation. His words are: “‘In the Mid- 
lands we have a more excellent way...... I do 
not presume to say whence our standard of pro- 
nuociation (if we have one) is derived.” A 
perusal of my reply will show that in referring to 
this standard I repeated the qualification. 

Mr. Newcanp asks me if I can find such rhymes 
as born and dawn in certain of our great poets. 
Tn regard to one of them an affirmative answer has 
already been given. But if Mr. Newianp had 
read between the lines of my first reply he would 


the older poets used eye-rhymes to the exclusion 
ear-rhymes (and therefore such rhymes will 
rarely be found in their works), the modern 
tendency is to reverse the process. And I gave 
the reasons why, in my opinion, the change is to be 
preferred. But this is beside the point at issue 
between O, O. B. and myself. hat I was 
concerned to correct was the definite statement 
that born and dawn were “ neither eye-rhymes 
nor ear-rhymes.” Now it is clear that with a 
considerable number of educated persons that 
statement will find acceptance ; but it is none the 
less true that in the large and growing class which 
is comprehensively known as “ Society ” it will be 
ridiculed, for the r in born is neither rolled nor 
trilled, and therefore in such ears the rhymes are 
perfect. 

I am exceedingly sorry if I have misrepresented 

. C. I certainly applied a somewhat forcible 
reductio ad absurdum to one of bis arguments, but 
I scarcely think it went to the point of mis- 
representation. If, however, he thinks it did, I 
gladly express my regret. Hoxcompe 


I feel quite sure that Byron never makes morn 
rhyme with dawn, though, like most poets who 
rhyme, he sometimes rhymes badly. It is better 
to have a bad rhyme thaa to spoil a good thought. 
The concluding lines ona distant prospect of Eton 
College are these :— 

Thought wonld destroy their paradise. 

No more: where ignorance is bliss 

"Tis folly to be wise. 
The poem ends with a very good thought and a 
very bad rhyme. Gray rightly declined to 
sacrifice the thought to the rhyme. 

To return to Byron, the following extract from 
* The Siege of Corinth’ shows that both dawn and 
scorn are correctly rhymed : — 

The wall is rent, the ruins yawn, 
And, with tomorrow’s earliest dawn, 
O’er the di-jointed mags shali vault 
The foremost of the fierce assault, 


The full of hope, misnamed forlorn, 

Who holds the thought of death in scorn, 

I repeat that, from my knowledge of Byron's 
poetry, I can say that he never has a false rhyme 
to words like dawn and scorn. E. YarpDuey. 


To paraphrase George Eliot, “A difference of 
taste in euphony is a great cause of critical 
discord.” Does not the explanation of this 
difference lie as much in the diversity of the mind 
picture associated with given words as in the 
alertness or otherwise of the ear? A line may be 
crowded with liquid sounds, ¢. g.— 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 

‘Love's Labour's Lost,’ V. ii. 934. 

—and yet not be euphonious, because the mind 


have gathered it to be my contention that, whereas 


picture is not artistic, and because the sounds 
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are clownishly distributed. The sounds should be 
dominant to be operative, and they should be 
artistically used. 

Some other time, under a more suitable heading 
perbaps, I may be permitted to refer more fully to 
the subject. Are not we all agreed that visual 
rhymes are a canker on good consonance? Scott, 
say in ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ and Dr. Watts, in 
the ‘ Hymns,’ were great sinners in this respect. 

Artaur Mayatt. 


Depicatioys To St. Rogue Encranp (8 
S. xi. 348, 457).—The Pembrokeshire parish of 
Roch has nothing to do with the saint. It derives 
its name from Roch Castle, the seat of the family 
De la Roche, from whom came the Lords Roche, 
of Fermoy, in Ireland. H, 0. 


“Hawnsarpize” (8 §. xi. 307).—I bave 
recently met with the following statement in Mr. 
E. Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 1882: 

“ Thie word was first used by Earl Derby ina debate 
(April 27, 1868) on the ‘Life Peerage Bill," when the 
noble Earl assured Lord Granville that, in referring a 
second time to his speech on life peerages in 1856, he 
* bad no desire to Hansardise the noble Ear!.’"’ 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


BarnenamM Famity xi. 447).—Your 
correspondent will find some particulars relating 
to the family and to Sir Edmond Bayneham in the 
Genealogist, New Series, vol. x. p. * as 


Ancient Excuse Hoty Weex Ceremonrat 
(8 S. xi. 468).—For the blessing of palms, see 
*N. & S. v. 221, and for information bear- 
ing on the other rites named by your correspondent 
I can only refer him to the Eighth Series, 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


xi. 508).—In reply to the 
request of Ne quip nruis I venture to enclose the 
casual opinion of one reader of ‘N. & Q.’ This 
may possibly coincide more or less with that of 
other readers, and even with that of Mr, Jobn 
Morley. Prose, and not poetry, being the subject 
of discussion, the aforesaid reader is not able to 
include Milton in this branch among the possessors 
of “uncontrollable wings.” If poetical works were 
included, the answer, of course, would be entirely 
different ; but as the question stands he would sug- 
geet the following, in chronological order, as a 
possible half-dozen: The author of Genesis, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Cervantes, John Bunyan, Victor 
Hugo. J. Foster Patmer. 

Chelsea. 


One can hardly think that in all literature only 
six writers can be thus described. ‘‘ Half a 
dozen” would seem to have its very common lax 
use as meaning ‘‘ few.” 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A, 


Burvit” xi. 496).—This expression is 
new to me, but it calls to mind a synonymous 
expression which I remember to have heard in 
Yorkshire many years ago, “It’s time to be off to 
Turvey.” Is there any connexion between the two 
expressions? I am going to hazard a guess about 
Tarvey. We say, “‘I’m off to the land of Nod,” 
and ‘*I’m off to Bedfordshire,” meaning that we 
are going to bed. Now Turvey is in Bedfordshire, 
Can that be the reason why children were once 
told to go to Turvey ? There is a Burfeild in Buck- 
ingbamshire. Is there one in Beds? 

F. C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Use or 1x E1cuteents Century (8 
S. xi. 446).—Planché (‘ Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 
s.v. ** Armour”) says :— 

“I have juet briefly sketched the rise and progress 
of armour in England from the tenth to the eighteenth 
century, in the early part of which it was completely 
abandoned.” 

In another passage (ibid., s.v. “ Breast-plate”) 
he wrote :— 

“The breast- and back-plate continued to be worn 
over the buff coat long after armour for the limbs had 
been relinquished, and after a century's disuse were 
re-introduced in the English army subsequently to the 
battle of Waterloo.” 

The same author (ibid., s.v. ‘ Helmet”) wrote 
that it 
‘* disappeared in England at the end of the seventeenth 
century, to be resuscitated in the nineteenth by the Life 
Guards and Dragoons of the last two Georges.” 


B. H. L. 
See ‘ Armour Last Worn’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. 
vii, 268, 318, 357. 


Everard Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Yippisn (8 S, xi, 428, 493).—Ionoramvs will 
pardon me if I say that it seems strange to read 
such a question as he asks in these days, I should 
have imagined that the term Yiddish, which, as 
editorially explained, is the name of the “com- 
posite language” that forms toa large extent the 
spoken tongue of the Jews in London, was well 
known, Ido not know whether Icnornamus has 
ever ventured as far East as Petticoat Lane ; but, 
whether or no, here I may say is, as far as Lon- 
don, at least, is concerned, the home of the Yid- 
dishers=Jews, and also where Yiddish may be 
freely heard. In popular language, Yid, or Yit= 
a Jew. Asa class the Jewish people are spoken 
of as Yiddishers, also Yidden. These terms are, 
on the authority of the ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ used by 
the Jews themselves very frequently. It is sur- 


prising to think so comprehensive a lexicon as the 
* Encyclopedic’ should not contain the word and 
its connected terms; for I have many times met 
with it in the press, and should have deemed it 
worthy of due recognition by later lexicographers. 
Having regard to this neglect on the part of the 
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compilers of lexicons, the ignorance of our friend 
Icnoramus is perhaps excusable ; but let us hope 
future lexicographers will act in accordance with 
the watchword of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and “‘ make a note of” 
it. C. P. Hate. 


Apropos of this subject I quote the following 
note by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of 17 Oct., 1885 :— 

Translation. 
Borough of Whitechapel. 
Electors ! 
Do not lose your vote through the tricks of the Tories! 

** Every one what [sic] is not born in England and the 
Englishman (!) Kaufmann lodges an objection against 
his vote, or every one what is really born in England 
and the foreigner Kaufmann objects to his vote also, 
ougbt, when they wil! not admit them as voters, to in- 
= the Electors’ Right Committee, 102, Whitechapel 


“The mixture of Jewish German and English has led 
to difficulties in transliteration, the anomalous English 

being represented by no fewer than three letters, ¢, 
sh, z But the philological interest attaching to the 
document is far outweighed by that of its contents. 
Placards in Jewish German are common on the Con- 
tinent—they meet one at every corner at the Leipzig 
Messe—and are not unknown in England. But it is 
probably unique for an appeal to be issued in Judzo- 
German mixed with English, and printed in Hebrew 
type, which calls upon Whitechapel electors to resist an 
attempt to rob them of their rights as Englishmen.” 


Joun T. Page. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Taz Proxunciation oF Evetyn (8" §, xi. 468, 
497).—I have known the present Mr. Evelyn, of 
Wotton, ever since old Oxford days, when we were 
contemporaries at Balliol ; but I never heard his 
name pronounced except an a dinsyllable. 

E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Van Cortianpr (8 xi. 467).—I over the 
following as a translation of Rietstap’s blazoning of 
these carious Dutch arms :— 

“ Argent, four mill-sails sable, forming a saltire, 
radiating from a square of sable voided of the field; 
the said sails cantoned by four estoiles gules, and a fifth 
similar estoile in the void of the square.” 

A better though less literal rendering would be : 

** Argent, a square of sable voided of the field, the 
void charged with an estoile gules, Over all four mill- 
sails of the second, in saltire, between four estoiles 
tinctured as the third.” 

Joun Hosson Marraews, 
' Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Hoge anp (8 xi. 486).—I have a 
copy of ‘ The Works of Robert Tannahill,’ with life 
of the author, by Philip A. Ramsay, published by 
A. Fallarton & Co., London and Edinburgh, but 
undated. The editor in his preface remarks :— 


collected by him for that purpose, and having procured 
many additional materials, now ventures to lay before the 
public a Work, which, he is deeply persuaded, would have 
been more worthily edited by his lamented friend. 
Nevertheless, he may claim for this Edition the merit of 
being the most complete, and the most accurate, which 
has yet appeared...... Ox the Memoir of the Author, 
much pains have been bestowed, Besides his Letters, it 
will be found to disclose many interesting particulars 
respecting his life and character, hitherto not generally 
known,” 

This is what he says about Tannahill’s meeting 
with Hogg:— 

“ But he was destined not to paes away from this 
earth, without receiving a tribute to his genius, which 
was alike honourable to himself and to the individual by 
whom it was conferred. We allude to a pilgrimage 
which the Ettrick Shepherd made to Paisley, in the 
spring of 1810, for the express purpose of enjoying the 
fellowship of one, whose untutored mind, like his own, was 
gifted with the magic voice of song. They spent only one 
night in each other’s company, and ere they parted, 
Tannabill convoyed the Shepherd on foot half way to 
Glasgow. It was amelancholy adieu our author gave bim. 
He grasped his hand, and with tears in his eyes said 
‘Farewell ! we shall never meet again! Farewell! I 
sha!l never see you more | ’—a prediction which was too 
soon to be verified. In a letter to one of his friends 
(King, 1 April, 1810], he noticed this meeting with 
evident pride. ‘We hada good deal of conversation 
over the poets of the day, He tells me he has been in 
company with Walter Scott, Hector MacNeil, Thomas 
Campbell, and others of our Scottish worthies.’ This is 
the last letter but one which Tannahill is known to have 
written.” —Pp. xxxiii., iv. 

May we not suppose that the encyclopedist 
referred to by Mr. Bayne had the above passage 
before him when he wrote, “ Prophetic words soon 
to be verified” ? F. C. Terry. 


Cneney Gare (8" xi. 489).—In ‘N. & Q., 
8 §, vi, 448, vii. 254, two correspondents have 
drawn attention to the fact of the court of feudal 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winchester, a 


| quadrangle at Manydown (Wootton St. Lawrence) 


and a row of houses adjoining St. Swithens 

Church, Winchester, each bearing the name of 

Cheyney Court. Everarp Home Co.emay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a village in Northamptonshire named 
Middleton Cheney, near Banbury. 
J, Canny, 
Croydon, 


Prime Minister (8 §S, x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510).—The following’ extract from the 
Saturday Review of 26 June bears to some extent 
upon the question that has been raised :— 


‘* The Colonial Premiers who came over for the Jubilee 
were on the whole a rough, hard-headed lot—men of 
tried ability, but little polish. They were, in fact, the 
sort of men who have built up our Colonial Empire,a 
work which has not been done by hands in kid gloves...... 
One of the Premiers, by the way, protested in conversa- 


“The present editor, who long enjoyed Mr. Mother- 
well's friendship, having had the ure of all the papers 


tion the other day against the use of the word ‘ Premier,’ 
and particularly against the Prince of Wales’s French 
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pronunciation of it. ‘ Preminz,’ be eaid, ‘is bad enough, | account of their exploits in formertimes, I fancy 


bat Premié 


is worse. Why 
Ministers !’ 


* Premier,’ it is true, is neither Frenc 


nor English—like ‘nom-de-plume’ and other words | 


in common use, In French and in diplomatic usage 
the proper term, of course, is Président de Conseil. 
* Premier’ is slang. We like it.” 

Potirictay. 


Bacxrorp’s Speecu to Geores IIT. 
(8 S. xi. 386, 454).—The original issue of the 
* Annual Register’ is the same as that quoted by 
Mr. Marsnatt, There is also on p. 111 further 
reference to the subject. The Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen had gone to St. James's to present an 
address of congratulation on the birth of a princess, 
and ‘after the Lord Mayor had waited in the 
antechamber at St. James’s a considerable time the 
Lord Chamberlain came out with a paper in bis 
hand and read to the following effect,‘ As your 
Lordship thought fit to speak to His Majesty after 


his answer to the late remonstrance, I am to) 


acquaint your Lordship, as it was unusual, His 
Majesty desires that nothing of this kind may 
happen for the future.” H. J. B, Crements. 


Isaac D’Israeli, in, I believe, his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature, says the sentence under the statue 
of Beckford in the Guildhall was written, but 
never delivered ; for Beckford, when he came 
before the king, got, as we should say in 
Lancashire, “ Statf-o-crampt ”—i.¢., lost nerve, or 
became faint-hearted, so he never spoke it. If 
this be true, I often think it is an absurdity to let 
it remain under bis figure. 

Ricuarp Hemmine. 

Ardwick. 


It is a very old story that John Horne Tooke 
(Parson Horne) claimed the authorship of this 
speech uttered by Alderman Beckford, then Lord 
Mayor, on 23 May, 1770, before the assembled 
Court of George III., and engraved on the mnnu- 
ment in Guildhall. Prefixed to vol. xiv. of the 
‘Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England,’ by the Rev. T. 8S. Hughes, B.D., is a 
small vignette, engraved by A. W. Warren, entitled 
* Beckford’s Reply to the King.’ The Rev. Thomas 
Smart Hoghes was an excellent classic, educated 
at Shrewsbury School under Dr. Butler, graduated 
at Cambridge in 1808, and was popularly known in 
the university as ‘Smart ’ Hughes, on account of 
his brilliancy as a scholar. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae 397m Foor (8 xi. 265, 491).—Mr. 
Frepericx Dixoy, in his eagerness to defend his 
own article on the Cabul tragedy, forgets to state 
he borrowed freely for it from previously well- 
known works, such as Eyre’s ‘Cabal,’ Lady Sale’s 
* Journal,’ and several others of which we have 
copies. The 44th Regiment have published a short 


| 


not call us a | the records of the 39:h are not published, 


Emma E. Tuorrts. 


Jos1an Nispet xi. 408, 476).—That this 
tablet was placed at Stratford-sub-Castra was 
probably because Dr. Nisbet's friend, George 
Webbe of Nevis, was then residing at the Manor 
House. There is, or was, a tablet in the chancel to 
young Joseph Webbe, who died in 1779. For other 
details see Hoare’s ‘ Wilts,’ vol. vi. p. 653. 

V. L. Oxiver. 

Sunningbill. 


Tue Peacock S, xi. 125, 349).—As I 
notice that A. B., G. and AstartTe have made a 
fair collection of peacock literature for ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
I send you a significant fourteenth century passege 
by Cecco d’ Ascoli (cap. 21, lib. iii., ‘ L’ Acerba’), 
wherein the poet denies the truth of the statement, 
endorsed by St. Augustine, as to the non-cor- 
ruptibility of the flesh of the bird after deatb. 


De la Natura del Pavone. 

Cio che si dice dico non e vero 
che morto lo pavon non si corrumpe 
Quel che gia vedi togli alto pensero 
Ben si conserva aseai ma non dagosto 
Et quandel eole in Cancro mostra pompe 
Di cio si corgiel naso & ancol gosto 

La pavoneesa quanto puo nasconde 
L’ uova chel pavon nolle offenda 
Quando crida tacie e non risponde 
Aseai piu la luxuria I’ affanna 
Che per che la compagnia non li attenda 
Ove che trova luova li le danna 

Gode di sua bellezza nella rota 
Guardandosi alla pedi prende tristeza 
Et allegreza da lui sta remota 
Voce malignia capo di serpente 
Le penne par angelicha belleza 
A pasei de latrone e frodolente 

Et I’ homo pravo simil del pavone 
che guasta la comune utilitate 
Per lo voler che ciecha la ragione 
se giungie con la man non vol uncino 
Ma se risurgie Ja comunitate 
tempra man a folle & a mulino, 

The spelling is as above in my edition, 1516. 
Sr. Crain Bappetey, 

The ancient story of Hera having transferred the 
eyes of Argus to the peacock is well known. See 
Ovid’s * Metamorphoses,’ i. 264, and ‘ Prometheus 
Vinctus’ of Aischylus, 567, 681. 

The peacock in his pride, a speaking, 
is the crest of the ancient family of Manners, 
Dukes of Rutland, 

There was, in the days of chivalry, the ‘‘ Vow 
of the Peacock.” Monastrelet, in his ‘ Chronicles’ 
(book iii. chap. Ixxxii.), gives an account of this 
ceremony at Tours in 1457 :— 

“Having placed this pot on the table, another gentle- 
man arrived with a live peacock in a dish, which he 
also put on the table, in order that all who wished to 


make any vows might then do so. Upon which two 
knights of the embassy did make vows to perform a deed 
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of arms, and the other to hold a tourney.”—Johnes’s 
translation, 

Toere is an illustration representing this, “ designed 
from contemporary authorities.” An appended 
note says :— 

“See a particular account of this strange ceremony of 
swearing on the peacock in M. de St. Palaye’s ‘ Mémoires 
sur l’Ancienne Chevalerie.’ ” 

The ‘* Vow of the Peacock and the Ladies” forms 
the subject of one of the beautiful poetical charades 
of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, who died in 1839. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Hotten, in his life of Combe, prefixed to ‘ Dr. 
Syntax,’ quotes Moore (‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. p. 201) 
and Campbell (‘ Life of Mrs, Siddons,’ London, 
1834, vol. i. p. 42), in parallel columns, to the 
effect that Lord Lyttelton upon one occasion 
likened Lady Archer to “a drunken peacock”; 
and Moore, as adding that ‘‘ Lord Lyttelton also 
had rolled a piece of blancmange into a ball, and 
covering it with variegated comfits, said, ‘ This is 
the sort of egg a drunken peacock would lay.’” 
A short but graphic portrait sketch, headed by a 
cut of the lady ‘‘ enamelling at her toilet,” is given 
at pp. 122, 123 of Timbs’s ‘ Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities,’ London, Chatto & Windus, 1875. 

Tuomas J, Jeakes, 


I find the following in a chaper on “ The Folk- 
lore of Indian Birds,” in ‘Sketches of Hindoo 
Life,’ by Devendra N. Das, B.A. (London, Chap- 
man & Hall, 1887):— 

“The peacock is said to scream and dance with joy 
at the sound of thunder; and he ‘dances, dances on; 
when he looks down he weeps anon’ (at the sight of his 
ugly feet, they say). The peacock is credited with a 
strong thievish propensity, as it appears from thia say- 
ing: ‘The deer, the monkey, the partridge, and the 
peacock rob the field of its store.’ Anything that betrays 
itself is likened to ‘a peacock in the thief’s house’—a 
saying founded on the story of a peacock which awal- 
lowed a gold necklace brought home bya thief. This 
bird is eacred to the Hindoo god of beauty, who is repre- 
sented as riding on it,” 

C. P. Hare. 


Tas Best Gaost Story in tHe Wortp (8* 
S. xi. 248, 338, 474).—This ancient story, in which 
the ghost turns out to be no ghost at all, has already 
been told more graphically in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 24S, i. 
393. It seems to have been first narrated in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1732. Edward 
Fowler was Bishop of Gloucester from 1691 to 
1715, and Sie John Powell, the judge, who died in 
1713, was buried in Gloucester Cathedral. The 
story has been again and again told and retold. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_Mitirary Banners anp Cotovrs 
xi. 447, 473).—The old colours of the 4lst, Royal 
Welsh, Regiment were hung up in Llandaff 


Cathedralin 1895, after the regiment’s march from 
Pembroke to Cardiff, en route for Plymouth. 
There are other and much older colours of the 
regiment in the cathedral, including those carried 
in the Peniosular War. The old colours of the 
2ist R-giment, South Wales Borderers, are in 
Wrexham Church, Hopson Matrurws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


There are two tattered banners in the angles of 
the choir (west end) of the parish church here, 
There are also two, at least, at the top of the steps 
at the west entrance to Chester Cathedral. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


“THREE ACRES AND A cow” (8" §, xi. 365, 432, 
475, 517).—If H. had read my note correctly he 
would not have written that ‘‘ this combination of 
ideas is much older than Mill,” as I stated that 
Mr. Mill had quoted from a treatise on Flemish 
husbandry—a much older work, I understand, than 
his ‘ Principles of Political Economy.’ With regard 
to H. E. T.’s note, it is not unlikely that Bentham 
got the germ of this “ proverbial policy,” as Lord 
Rosebery calls it, from that treatise on Flemish 
husbandry, or from some other source conveying 
the information which that work treats of, viz., 
Flemish husbandry in connexion with small 
peasant properties. But to Mr. John Stuart Mill 
is due the credit of having put this policy in a 
clear and an intelligent form in his ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy’—a work which has been, and 
still is, largely used as a text-book by many 
members of Parliament ; and to Mr. Jesse 
Collings is dae the credit of making the phrase 
“three acres and a cow” a familiar one in this 
country. A. Froop. 


Atexanper Suita (8 S. xii. 7).—For 
biographical notices and bibliographical references 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. 27, 116. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Literature’ 
gives a short biographical sketch of the above poet, 
and states he was born 31 December, 1830. 

Joun Rapcwirre. 


Darvet Gaparn (8 §. xi. 407, 450).—The 
story of Darvel Gadarn is told in the ‘Gossiping 
Guide to Wales’ (p. 130).. For a fuller account 
see the preface to ‘ Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII.’ (vol. 
xiii, part i.), and various despatches given in that 
collection. Darvel Gadarn was a wooden image 
at Lilandderfel, in Merionethshire, which was 
believed to have the power of fetching souls back 
from hell, and was visited by many pilgrims. It 
was condemned as an object of superstition, and 
removed to London, where it was used in the 
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burning of a Francisian friar named Forest. Ac- 
cording to one account, there was a tradition that 
Darvel Gadarn would one day set a forest on fire, 
and the people of the place, fearing the destruction 
of their own timber, gladly packed the image off 
to London to be burnt; but it is stated in the 
preface to the ‘ Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic,’ that the parson and parishioners offered 
Cromwell's Commissary-General for St. Asaph 40/. 
to let it remain, and when he refused, set out 
themselves for London to make their complaint to 
Cromwell. We 


Gittwan orn Gitwan Famity (8" 58, xi. 222, 
296, 333, 449, 513).—The river which passes 
under the bridge in Mr. T. Cans Hucues’s water- 
colour drawing cannot, I think, be the Winster, 
but must certainly be the Derwent, which flows 
under the bridge at Grange (Cumberland), a village 
which lies at the foot of Borrowdale and near the 
head of Derwentwater, the lake into which that 
stream soon afterwards falls. I know the bridge 
very well. This explanation will account for the 
presence of mountains, which do not, I believe, 
appear at all near to the other Grange (Lancashire), 
mentioned at the last reference. 

Jovian 


Mention is male of a water-colour drawing of 
Grange and BorrowJale, and your correspondent 
confuses this place with Grange-over-Sands, and 
assumes, therefore, that the river shown in the 
drawing is the Winster. Grange is the village at 
the upper end of Derwentwater, at the entrance to 
Borrowdale, and the river is the Derwent, which 
at this point is divided into two channels, 

Ernest B, Savace, F.S.A, 

St. Thomas, Douglas, 1.0, M. 


‘Grange and Borrowdale,’ the title of the pic- 
ture mentioned by Mr. Cann Hvcuss, is clearly 
a mistake for Grange in Borrowdale, which is far 
enough from the river Winster, which itself is 
at least five miles from Grange-over-Sands, and 
invisible at all points at which Grange is visible. 


Caxes (8" §S. xii. 8).—A good deal of informa- 
tion on the subject of simnel cakes, as well as a 
receipt for them, is to be found under the heading 
of “ Mothering Sunday” in the first volume of 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days.’ I see that Chambers 
only mentions Hereford and Shropshire as the 
counties in which the custom exists of having 
simnels on the fourth Sunday in Lent, but Lanca- 
shire might well be added to the list. 

T. P. ARMstrone. 

Tue “Parson’s nose” (8 S, x. 496, xi. 33, 92). 
—The “‘ pope’s nose ” is the term invariably used in 
Ireland when the tail end of a roast fow) is referred 
to. In the English translation of Zola’s ‘ Assom- 
moir’ there are references to the “ parson’s nose,” 


“ A great silence ensued. Necks were stretched out 
as every oye followed the knife. Poisson was preparing 
a surprise, Suddenly he gave a last cut; the after part 
of the bird came off and stood up on end, the parson’s 
nose in the air: it was the bishop's mitre.” —P. 206. 

“* Monsieur Poisson, listen, Monsieur Poisson. You 
will save me the parson’s nose, won't you?’ ‘ My dear, 
the parson’s nose is yours by right,’ said Madame Lerat, 
in her discreetly smutty way.”—P. 207. 

“ Meanwhile Clémence had got to the end of her par- 
son’s nose, and was sucking it with her lips, while she 
wriggled with laughter on her chair, because Boche was 
whispering all sorts of smutty things to her.” —P. 208. 


The dirty story referred to by C. C. B. may be 


known in Paris. W. A. Henpersoy. 
Dublin. 


Hear what Father Prout, in his ‘ Apology for 
Lent,’ says on the above subject. 

* William III. gave a death blow to Lent, He it was 
who conferred the honour of knighthood on the loin of 
beef; and such was the progress of disaffection under 
Queen Anne that the folks, to manifest their disregard for 
the Pope, agreed that a certain extremity of the goose 
should be denominated his nose.” 

Jas. JENKINS, 


May not the resemblance in shape between the 
“caudal appendage” of plucked fowls and some 
forms of mitres, once used by bishops and abbots, 
account for the names “ pope's nose,” &c. } 

F. J. P. 

Boston, Mage. 


“* For,’ said he [the professor), ‘if the morning hours 
are the wings of the day, I only fold them about me to 
sleep more sweetly; knowing that, atits other extremity, 
the day, like the fowls of the air, has an epicurean mor- 
sel—a parson’s nose ; and on this oily midnight my epirit 
revels and is glad.’ '’—Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ chap. vii. 

Cuas, A. Beryav. 


Convicts Exocianp (8™ §. xi. 447).—I fear 
at this remote date it would be impossible to fur- 
nish your correspondent with the number of con- 
victed criminals in England during the eighteenth 
century. As heis interested in the subject, I refer 
him to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. ii. to ix., which contain 
in all about two dozen communications on the 
exportation of criminals to America, &o. 

Everarp Home 


Wiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Evolution of the Aryan, By Rudolph von Ihering. 

Translated by A, Drucker, M.P, (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
We thank Messrs. Sonnenschein for introducing to the 
English public a remarkable book, which every student 
of antiquity will welcome The late Dr. Ihering, who 
was a jurist by profession and a specialist in Roman law, 
devoted the closing years of his life to the investigation 
of origins and institutions and the interpretation of 
Roman archeology in the light obtainable from Baby- 
lonian research. He did not live, unfortunately, to com- 
plete the inquiry upon which he had entered; but some 
of the very valuable results at which he had arrived are 
set forth in this singularly lucid and convincing volume. 
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Those who love to trace the growth of civilization and 
the evolution of cust will find in it a rich mine of 
matter, as interesting as it is original. Many enigmatical 
institutions of Roman antiquity are shown to be sur- 
vivals of what took place in prehistoric times during the 
migration of the Aryan tribes from their cradle-land in 
Asia; and these customs, according to Dr. Ihering, were 
more faithfully preserved by the Romans than by any 
other of the Indo-European nations. Having shown 
that the conditions of those early times often explain, as 
nothing else can, the object of relics which lingered on 
to the historic period, he proceeds to unfold the practical 
and c ing which once ouhe rites 
and ceremonies that now seem arbitrary and irrational. 
His brilliant speculations are always vraisemblable, and 
generally enforce our acquiescence. Under his guidance 
the religious system of ancient Rome, hitherto but a 
dark chamber, turns out to be a veritable museum of 
primitive antiquities. The Ver Sacrum, the Fetiales, 
the Vestal Virgins, the Pontifices, the Auspices, with 
their incongruous and clildish observances, are ull shown 
to be were survivals of customs and practices connected 
with the migration, which bad then a very sound and 
sensible meaning, For instance, all the brenches of 
tle pontifical duties are traced back to the original 
demands made upon the technical bridge-makers, so 
essential to the migrant host; their priestly functions, 
to the expiatory sacrifices with which they had to 
appease the offended river-god ; their skill in writing, to 
the drawing of plans for the bridge; their knowledge 
of chronology, to their calculations for the proportions 
of the bridge; their legal relations, to estimating the 
claims of the river-god upon the bridge toll. 

It is to the Semite, and not to the Aryan, that the 
honour of all our progress in science and art is ulti- 
mately due. The fous et origo of all civilization was 
Babylon. It would not be possible in this short notice 
to convey an adequate idea of the ingenuity and penetra- 
tion with which Dr. Ihering tracks the inteilectusl 
development of Europe. to its rude beginning in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. All our literature, architecture, 
and other arts of civilization are found to have their 
ultimate source in the pregnant fact that the earlicet 
Accadian settlers were located in a vast plain devoid of 
stone, which compelled them to invent the art of brick- 
making. All modern culture may be traced to the first 
brick, The writer, unlike most of his predecessors in 
this field, does not, as a rule, base his conclusions on 
philological considerations; indeed, his strength doves 
not seem to have lain in the domain of philology, as we 
infer from his founding an argument on an etymology 
which assumes that erercitus meant originally “a host 
forcing ite way ex arce” (p. 318). That “‘ felix means ‘ to 
produce’* (p. 22) is a slipshod statement. A remark 
that the Aryans have played but an unimportant part in 
history (p. 63) makes us start, till we discover presently 
that the word is restricted there to the Hindus, as repre- 
sentative of the original Aryan. Again, it seome strange 
to find the Picts among the early inhabitants of Italy 
p. 303) ; but this turns out to be only a synonym for the 

icentes. 

The translator has done his part, on the whole, to the 
satisf.ction of the reader; but it is at his door, no doubt, 
that we must lay the disjointed sentence which opens 
chapter iii. of book iii, “ Hunger drove the Aryans from 
their home, but they did not eecape it by so doing.” 


Diary of a Tour through Great Britain in 1795. By the 
Rev, William Mac Ritchie, Edited by David Mac 
Ritchie. (Stock. ) 

Tue tour of William Mac Ritchie, the minister of Clunie, 

Perthshire, began on 22 June, 1795, By way of Edin- 


burgh, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Buxton, he proceeded on horeeback to 
Sheffield, whence, leaving behind him his nag, he pro- 
ceeded by stage-coach to London, On 10 August he 
returned by way of Cambridge and Doncaster to Sheffield, 
where he remounted his horse, and “ rode cannily” by 
Leeds, Harrogate, York, Durham, Newcastle and the 
eastern roads to Edinburgh, where he arrived 6 Septem- 
ber. A keen botanist, he notices, as well as he is able, 
the wild flowers which he passes, He is received with 
open arms by Scotchmen, many of them officers, wher- 
ever he goes, visits caves in the Yorkshire hills, the 
wonders of the Peak, &c , and describes, in a menner now 
not without interest, the condition of manufacturing 
towns a century ago. In London he sees most objects of 
interest, visits Vauxhall, where he and his friend 
Ritchie have a bottle of port, and moralizes over its frail 
beauties, many of whom “ seem modest,’’ while many of 
them are, alas! “even of an angelic form.” He observes 
roach and pike in the Serpentine, regales on fruit at 
Hammersmith, and goes, at half-past six, to the Huay- 
market, where he sees young Rannisteras Colonel Feign- 
well in ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife.’ There ie, it is thus 
zeen, a mild antiquarian interest in much that he writes. 
His spelling has aleo a certain amount of interest. He 
thus speaks of Wakefield as on the river Kelder ya 
and puzzles local antiquaries by calling Gledhow “ Glad- 
der,” Among things worthy of note may be chronicled 
that, Scoteman as he is, he travels on Sunday, and that 
he anticipates Wordsworth in bis arraignment of that 
“ Degenerate Dougtas,"’ Old Q, of whom he says that he 
“certainly enjoys a taste the most completely depraved 
of any man’s alive.” 


The Novels of Charles Dickens: a Bibliography and a 
Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. (Stock.) 

Tue secondary, or sub title of this book gives a very fair 
idea of what manner of work it ie, Every one who 
collects things relating to Dickens ought to possess it. 
So far as we are able to judge, it is a carefully com- 
piled --epduction, giving an account of all the novelist’s 
tales if the order in which they were published. Much 
of the information has appeared before; but here we 
get it all in a highly condensed form, and can verify 
facte relating to any book by Dickens with very little 
trouble. Again, we are struck by the amazing power of 
doing mental work which Charles Dickens posseesed, 
Mr. Kitton tells us that “ besides ‘ Oliver Twist’ he had 
in hand the latter half of ‘ Pickwick,’ the early chapters 
of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ the editing of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Joseph Grimaldi,’ and other writings of « less important 
character; the latter including further contributions to 
Bentley's, which were afterwards published under the 
general title of ‘ The Mudfog Papers.’”’ And it must be 
remembered that he was also editing Bentley's Miscellany 
at this time, Is it to be wondered at that Charles 
Dickens died, at a relatively early age, from what was in 
all probability caused by over-mental strain and excite- 
ment! We could wish that Mr. Kitton’s admiration for 
the great novelist had not led him to manufacture the 
hideous word “ Dickensians"’; at least, we imagine he 
is the author of it. We have never met with it before, 
The book has a remarkably good index. and will prove 
useful to the students of the writings of Dickens, 


The Woodland Life. By Edward Thomas, (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 
Mr. Tuomas's descriptions of sylvan scenes and sounds 
have already attracted attention in the Globe, the Speaker, 
and other publications in which they have appeared, 
Reprinted in volume form, they constitute a brilliant 
work, and are likely to attain a widespread popularity. 
The accuracy of the observation is not to be qu stioned, 
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and though the style seems at times a little laboured, it 
is an adequate and acceptable medium for the expression 
of the writer's thoughts, To all lovers of nature the 
work requires no commendation. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle, Edited by J, A.S. | 


Barrett, M.A, (A. & C. Black.) 

Wirth a view to establishing ‘Sartor Resartus’ as a 
echool-book Mr. Barrett bas given it the careful editing 
ordinarily assigned a classic. His task has been executed 
with signal zeal, and his text is perhaps overburdened 
with notes, Unless the book is intended for juvenile 
students, the reader scarcely needs to be told what isa 
burin, who was James Boswel!, or where is Malines. 
Other notes are, however, helpful, and, as most «re 
short, it is perbaps ungracious to grumble. The intro- 
ductory matter, including the account of Carlyle’s diffi- 
culty in dealing with the MS., is excellent; an index is 
supplied, and there are a few specimens of the kind of 
comment ‘ Sartor Resartus’ provoked when it first 
appeared in Fiaser, As to the prospects of the work as 
a class-book we hesitate to speak. It is acceptable, 
however, for purposes of perusal to those who are unable 
to spare the time for personal research and like to have 
mysteries eolved without ruperfluous trouble. 


The Connoisseur. By Frederick 8. Robinson, (Redway.) 
Iw a dozen and a balf eseays, all bright, cheerful, and 
readable, Mr. Robinson depicts for us the romance of 
collecting. Not only does he describe for us the great 
collections and collectors, he gives very significant 
information upon vegue and prices, and bas a specially 
edifying chapter upon “ Frauds and Forgeries.”" Under 
the title “ An Intriguing Sculptor ”’ our author gives an 
acovunt of Baccio Bandinell, the rival and enemy of 
Cellini, Pliny the Elder, Horace Walpole, and Vasari 
(characterized as “the Indispensable") are the subjects 
of comment, and there are two very thoughtful essays 
on “ Artand War” and “ Art and Religion.” There are 
few who will not reap from there sparkling pages both 
information and delight. The volume is prettily got 
up, though the false title has undergone a cury 1s form 
of mutilation, 
Chess Openings. By James Mason. (Cox.) 

As may be expected from Mr, Mason's reputation, we 
bave here a sound and trustworthy work, Every known 
form of opening is »nalyzed and traced up to ten ora 
dozen moves, Mr. Mason opines that the opening has 
often small part or lot in the final issue between very 
skilful playere. This is probably true. Brilliwnt open- 
ings are now out of fashion, and a gambit ie rarely 
sractised. Still, the gambit leads to far more interest- 
ing games than openings now more frequently employed. 
The Sicilian defence is now in disfavour, and Mr, Mason 
will none of it, Here, however, is not the place in 
which to deal at length with such matters, and we 
content ourselves with commending warmly a volume 
excellent in all respects, and containing the latest reeults 
of what is technically known as “ book,” 


Then and Now, By John George Witt,Q.C. (Bentley 


0. 
an ae of Mr, Witt is to reconcile old faiths with 
present knowledge. His opening chapters, which are 
the beet, show the connexion between the worship of the 
sun and the observance of Curistian feasts, and reveal 
to the most limited intelligence the reason why Christ- 
mas Day is observed on 25 December and why Jobn the 
Baptist is commemorated on 24 June. The separate 
chapters convey the idea of having first taken the shape 
of short exegetical lectures. Mr. Witt's standpoint is 
Christian, and his treatment is reverent, though his 


book contains what the timid and the ignorant may find 
hard sayings, 


A Bibhography of the Works of William Morris. By 
Temple Scott, (Bell & Sons.) 
Morwis has not had to wait long for his bibliography. 
Unusual difficulty must have attended the task of com- 
‘ling this, the number of Morris's contributions to 
journalism being very great. Whether future ages will 
be interested in Morris's reactionary socialism remains 
to be seen. A work, however, useful in its class and 
likely to be of service to Morris's biographer is supplied 
in an attractive shape. It is a little startling to fiud 
Mr, Temple Scott speaking of “an addenda.” 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (A. & C. Black.) 
THE latest number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society contains a full record of the late exhibition and 
the annual general meetings, the proceedings at which 
had abundant imterest, It has been determined to limit 
the society to five hundred members. A number of 
plates, armorial and other, are once wore reproduced, 


Dr. T. N, Baesurieip has issued, in a separate form, 
a deeply interesting paper on The Salmon Clauses in the 
Lndentures of Apprentices, which appeared in the Journal 
of the Cheshire Archwological Society, It is a closely 
argued and excellent little treatise, showing that the 
wide-pread notion that clauses in indentures prohibiting 
salmon more then twice or thrice a week to dinner is 
founded on a myth. 


CORRESPONDENTS may be glad to know that the General 
Indexes to the Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh Series, come 
of which are occasionally quoted in booksellers’ cata- 
logues as rarities, may be obtained at published prices at 
the Office of ‘N. & Q.’ The Indexes to the First, 
Second, Third, and Fifth Series are out of print, and 
command wore or less high prices. 


Mr. Kivestoy, the author of ‘ Hertfordshire during 
the Civil War,’ ix engaged upon a work on ‘ East Anglia 
and the Great Civil War.’ It will give a history of the 
rising in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondente 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. Mityer (“ Diamond Wedding "’).—Still in dispute. 
See 7™ 8, iii, 373; 8 8. x. 508, s. v.* Notices to Corre- 
spondents xi, 132; ‘N. E. D,’ 

Exratom.—P, 6, col, 1, 1. 30, for “F. Walford” read 


EB. Watford. 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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gt 8, XII, Jour 17, '97.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JULY, 1897. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘ Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c,, 


Chapters XXIII, to XXX. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STQBIES : 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE, DULL GOLD, 
A COMMONPLACE STORY. or GREAT SUCCESS, 
| N SIX WEEKS 
“4 DAUGHTER of the GODS, DIVINELY . 
JOHNSON’S LITTLE ROMANCE, 
A SUMMER CLOUD. The MASTER of the MINE. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK: the Real Robinson STRANGE NESTING-PLACES. 


Crusoe. SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BREAD, 


A LIBRARY—OLD BOOKS. The CRIME of BACHEL 
BRODERIE DELPHINE, ORHOOD, 


DOUBTFUL DEATHS. The _DSSTRUCTIVENESS of the BRITISH 
DRAMATIC SITUATIONS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Seaside Holidays, 
FANS and the FAN-MAKERS’ COMPANY. The MAN in the IRON MASK, 

FASHIONS. The PLANET MARS, 

GOOD NEWS which has PROVED FATAL. The TABLE: Salads for all Seasons, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. UP to JERUSALEM by RAIL. 

“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” WATCHMEN, 

SOME POLICE COURT PROBLEMS. WITH the JUDGES ‘ON CIRCUIT.” 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E,C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. x1. sour17, 07. 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON SPORT, &c., 


Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. HA SMITH & § O 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By 
Captain PENNELL-ELMAIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain .. eee 

BOWERS (G.). — HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured 
Plates, Oblong one 

BUCKLAND (F.),—LOG- BOOK of : a . FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated 

GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. [Illustrated ... ove 

HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait 
and 12 Woodcuts engraved by Edmund Evans ‘ 

MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. [Illustrated by G, Bowers with. 20 Facsimile Water. Colour 
Sketches and 23 Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth ; 

HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY, Being the Complete History and 
Practice of the Art, Ancient and Modern. With numerous interesting Anec- 
dotes. Steel and Outline Engravings. ... ons 

GOOD GREY MARE (The), By WHYTE. MELVILLE. Illustrated by G. M. 

Scarlett. Oblong folio . 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and C ‘RICKET GROU NDS, 1895, Edited by C. W. ALcocK. 
Portraits of all the Cricketers of the Present Day ‘a 

POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a, Edited by Jonn Warsor, FLS., “Author 
of ‘Nature and Woodcraft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c, Illustrated by James W est 

WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. With Coloured Plates 
of Trout Flies, Minnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, — at which to Cast, and 
Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the Author ... no ie ~ 

ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 2 vols. 


BADMINTON LIBRARY. Roxburgh... -« .. Each 
ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. Shear- GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. With 
man. Illustrated. Contributions by Lord Wellwood, Sir W. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Simpson, and others. 
Lyttelton. With Contributions by A. SWIMMING. By A. Sinclair and W. Henry. 
Lang, W. G. Grace, and others. Illustrated. 
BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS, With numerous Illustrations. Each 
ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. Wood- RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassall. 


gate. SAILING. By K. F. Knight. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. ‘By C. W. 
SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. Alcock. BASEBALL. By Newton Crane. 
BOXING. By R.G. Allanson-Winn. SINGLE- ROUNDERS, FIELD BALL, BOWLS, 


STICK aud SWORD EXERCISE. By UOITS, CURLING, SKITTLES, &. By 
R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- . M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 


Wolley. Walter Arm- PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP, includin 
y 


strong. FENCING A. Colmore RIDING for LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V. 
Dunn. CANOEING with SAIL and PADDLE. By 

CYCLING and ATHLETICS. By H. H. J. D. Hayward. CAMPING OUT. By 
Griffin. SKATING. By Douglas Adams. A. A. Macdonell. Lllustrated, 


DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKET: Reminiscences and Anecdotes, with 
Hints on the Game, With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated 
by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, &c. Large Paper, ae bound, 
half-leather, cloth sides 

HOUGHTON (W.).—BRITISH FRESHWATER FISHES, With a Coloured Figure 
of each Species drawn from Nature by A. F. Lydon, and numerous Engravings. 
With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. W. Hovautoyn, M.A. F.LS, 
Imperial 8vo. 

SPORTFOLIO (The): Portraits and Biographies 0 of Heroes and Heroines of f Sports 
and Pastimes 
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